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THE MOST VALUABLE PART OF YOUR CHILDREN'S EDUCATION 
AND THAT WHICH COSTS LEAST 


No part of.a man’s or a woman’s education is.so valuable, 
commercially or socially, as a fluent knowlege of French. 

To. speak French fluently one must learn it in youth. The 
child can learn it quite easily if he or she associates with a 
French-speaking person—have a French nurse or a French 
servant in the house, 


A Valuable Acquisition which Costs Nothing 


Why not give your children this opportunity of securing an 
invaluable educational asset? Good French servants are 
the best in the world, and cost no more than indifferent 
English ones. 








How to do it 


An advertisement in the Continental “‘ DAILY MAIL” is the best 
medium for securing a suitable French maid. A small 
advertisement therein costs but a penny a word, and the 
paper will verify referencés given by applicants. 


Engagement of French Servants Made Easy 


Many persons hesitate to engage French servants because they 
have no practical means of controlling or verifying the 
“testimonials and references sent by applicants. The Con- 
tinental “ DAILY MAIL” furnishes you a means of getting 
over this serious’ difficulty, and placing a reliable French 
servant within the reach of all who ‘employ servants. 
Send as many penny stamps as there are words to your 
j advertisement, and send stamps for reply if you desire the 
paper to investigate references furnished by applicants. 


Offices : 36 Rue du Sentier, Paris. © 





WHILE ON THE CONTINENT 
THE PARIS “DAILY. MAIL” 


wrill giwe you 


ALL THE NEWS A DAY IN ADVANCE 


of any other English Newspaper 
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“= CHO QUOI ssour rrscur 


‘ 


Since 1874, when Mr. Edmund Yates (Ed. Mundi, as Punch calied him) founded 
The Whorld, it has held a position which no other journal of its class has 
approached. In those early days it had no rivals, No other weekly paper 
attempted to keep a record of the doings and interests of Society. But times 
have changed, and newspapers with them. In the present year of grace, not to 
speak of several most worthy and: respectable weekly rivals, there is scarcely a 
penny or a halfpenny news-sheet which does not supply its readers at breakfast 
or at tea-time with a daily dish of ‘‘Society Gossip.”” But Tbe World has 
gone on, undismayed and unaffected by the efforts of its competitors, direct and 
indirect, because those who have conducted it have always resolved that in the 
matter of society news, as opposed to society gossip and scandal, it should, for 
accuracy and extent and interest, stand easily and always first. A conclusive 
sign of its success in this direction is the fact that in scores of provincial 
newspapers, all over the kingdom, the society column is largely composed of 
quotations from ‘‘ What THE Wor Lp says.” 

But Tbe World is something much more than a society journal. Edmund 
Yates would not hear of the term, It was, he always maintained, ‘‘ A Journal for 
Men and Women.” And that is the ideal which its present management steadily 
keeps in view. Men and women of the cultivated classes have an exceedingly wide 
and ever increasing range of interests, and as (be World professedly caters 
for them, its bill of fare must be correspondingly large and capable of expansion. 
And in this respect it stands alone. No other Journal attempts to cover as 
much ground. Its list of Celebrities at Home, now one thousand four hundred 
and ninety in number, includes practically all the notable men and women 
of our time, from His Majesty the King downwards. This monthit publishes 
the one thousand seven hundredth of its famous acrostics, which, quarter 
after quarter, keep English men and women busy and interested all the 
world over. These have been and still are its most characteristic features. To 
them each week are added articles and notes on politics, finance, the drama, music, 
art, literature, sport, travel, gardening, motoring, dress, insurance, and military 
and naval affairs, besides short stories, dialogues and verse, founded on the 
foibles and fashions of the day. That is a fairly comprehensive list, for the like 
of which you shall look elsewhere in vain. 

In the last few months a new departure has been made in the shape of extra 
articles and special supplements, usually illustrated, dealing with some 
particular event of the current week more fully than would naturally be the case, 
without any extra charge, so tHat both in quantity and also, as The World 
thinks, in quality, it is now a better paper than ever. 





Readers of The World can have copies sent direct from the London or 
Paris Office of this Journal to any address in the Postal Union, post paid, 
for 8d. (or 80 centimes) and in the United Kingdom for 64d. each copy. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


Three Months, Six Months. One Year. 

The United King- 7s. od. 14s. od. 28s. od. 
dom. . ° { 8f. 75¢. 17f, 50¢c. 35f. oc. 
Other Countries in 8s. 2d. 16s. 4d. 32s. 6d. 
Postal Union . { tof, 20c. 2of. 40c. 4of, 80c. 


Orders (with remittance) may be addressed to “ The Manager of The World,” 
at 1 York Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C., or at 36 Rue du Sentier, Paris. 
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Captain Fohn Fennings 
PIRATE is a picturesque rather than an interesting 
A figure. It needs but a little study to convince 
even the most prejudiced that piracy has not 
yet produced a great man ; that it is the craft of ruffians ; 
that it is, or was, the last desperate card of the losel, the 
wastrel, and the unimaginative. Yet, for all that, like 
all excessive, passionate, and stormy people, the pirate 
attracts us. Perhaps even the dustiest mind holds an 
image of a creek, a harbour, where the water goes lapping 
along the rocks, sucking the weeds back, and gurgling by 
the bows of a ship. ‘To that dusty mind, so heavy with 
the dates of dead dullards, that creek with the ship, that 
image or symbol of an escape from the world, brings 
always light and quiet. The pirate was a ruffian and a 
fool, who lived by rum and died by rope; and yet, to 
all of us, he cuts a gallant figure, as he walks the deck 
where his brass cannon lie, as he looks up at his red flag, 
or down at his red trousers, and as he calls to Jake, the 
mulatto, to drop a shot across the brig’s hawse. It has 
been objected to me, that the study of piracy fills the 
imagination of the student with images of violence and 
of disorder. There is, it may be, some truth in the 
objection, but the violent, disorderly images are not with- 
out their beauty. They are images of ships under sail, 
breaking the bubbles of the sea ; and of the seas tossing 
at the clouds ; and of men in taverns, singing ; and of 
men on wharves handling sugar bales, and sticks of coral, 
the spoils of the golden islands, While we think of 


these things we can forget that the English pirate was a 
ccci—2112—-December ’06 =N 
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drunken fool ; and believe for a few moments that he 
was really like the old Greek pirate, who sang : 


In my spear is kneaded bread, in my spear is wine of Ismarus, and I 
lie upon my spear as I drink 


as he rowed his galley over the sea, keeping his eye 
skinned for one of the Tyre traders, bringing purple to 
Sicily. 

a this belief, I have endeavoured to bring together, 
into one narrative, the stories of Captain John Jennings, 
or Jenings, ‘a pirate of fame,” who sailed the seas, and 
emptied many a good can, in the days of his earthly 
pilgrimage, three centuries ago. To those who do not 
know much about him, I may say, by way of prelude, or 
fore-relish, that he was a pirate of the school of John 
Ward, the terror of the Mediterranean.’ 

It is not known where John Jennings was born ; but 
it was almost certainly near the sea; and perhaps we 
should not be far wrong in saying that his parents were 


1 The authorities for the life of Captain John Jennings are: (1) 
A chapbook of “The Lives, Apprehensions, Arraignments and Exe- 
cutions of the 19 late Pyrates, namely, Capt. Harris, Jennings, Long- 
castle, Downes, Haulsey and their companions, as they were severally 
indited on St. Margret’s Hill, in Southwark, on the 22 of December 
Jast and executed the Friday following. London. Printed for John 
Busby the Elder (1609) ; 4to.; black letter; 30 pp.” This document 
is very brightly and freshly written and generally accurate in that 
part of it which relates to our hero. (z) The documents in the 
Record Office (Cal. S.P. Dom. 1603-10; §.P. Venetian, 1607-10, 
and (especially) Irish Series, 1608-10). 

An entry in the Stationers’ Register mentions a-poem by Jennings. 
The entry runs : 

1g” Marcij [1610-1] 
Richard Jones Entred for his Copyes, 
Captayne Jenninges his songe, whiche he made in 
the Marshalsey and songe a little before his death. 
Item the second parte of the “George Aloo” 
and the “ Swiftestake” (Sweepstake) beinge both 
ballades. 


Both poems appear to have perished. The first part of the second 
ballad, “‘ The George Aloe (of Looe) and the Sweepstake, too” (quoted 
in “ Two Noble Kinsmen ”’), may be seen in Professor Child’s “ English 
and Scottish Popular Ballads,” vol. 5, p. 133, 4, 5, 
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fisher folk, living on the South Coast. He was born, 
certainly, of poor parents; for his nameless biographer 
tells us that ‘‘ his education was so meane and low, he 
could neither write nor read.” The date of his birth does 
not appear, but possibly 1570, or a few years earlier, 
would be near the truth. He grew up “ wholly addicted 
to martial courses, and especially in the manly resolution 
of sea-faring men’’; which may mean that he liked to 
play truant, and to run away for a day’s fishing, instead 
of going to school to be flogged into virtue and the Latin 

rammar. He was fond of yarning with the seamen 
and loafers of the alongshore ; and it says much for his 
shrewdness that he was “ not disanimated at the reports ” 
which he heard among them. When he was a boy he 
shipped himself to sea, to scrub the cans in the galley, to 
say his compass to the boatswain, and to be whipped at 
the capstan every Monday morning, so that his ship 
might have a fair wind. When he grew older, he took 
his share in the work aloft, and learned how to point and 
parcel, how to hold his own in a forecastle, and how to 
load and fire a great gun. ‘I grew,” he says, “ to beare 
the name of a skilful marriner. . . . I grew ambitious 
straight, to have a whole command, and held it baseness 
to live under checke.” He “ likt well,” he says, ‘ to see 
a captain give an order, and be obeyed on the instant.” 
He also “‘ likt well ’’ to riot ashore, with good Plyniouth 
ale, and other carnal matters, not obtainable by the fore- 
mast hand, when at sea. 

As he saw no chance of rising to a command in the 
navy or in the merchant service, he resolved to command 
independently. In some seaport tavern he gathered a 
‘“‘retchless crue” of rioters together ; led them to the 
cutting out of a ship in the harbour, and ran away with 
her to sea. This was in the last years of the reign of 
Queen Elizabeth, at a time when the King of Spain was 
at war with Holland. Jennings’ first move was to make 
for himself ‘‘ a safe refuge and retirement” in Dunkirk ; 
probably by a money payment to the governor; and 
then having obtained a base, where he could revictual 
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and careen, he began to play the pirate and to scour the 
Channel. He did not attack the English ; but like John 
Ward, his great contemporary, he found his account in 


The jovial Dutchman 
As he met on the main. 


It is possible that at this time he was a Roman Catholic, 
and that he omitted to attack the French and Spanish 
ships on religious grounds. However, there could have 
been few Spanish ships either safe to attack or worth 
attacking so far to the north ; and no doubt the “ Dutch 
fly-boats, pinks, and passengers ” brought his gang enough 
good spoils; both of ‘ready chinkes” and provender. 
He soon became notorious. The Dutch complained to 
the English government ; and ships were sent to cruise 
for him. ‘His own ship, like most pirate ships, was 
chosen from many prizes for her speed. She was masted, 
and sparred for speed ; and her captain took good care 
to careen her often, and to keep her well tallowed, so 
that she might not zrow foul with barnacles and other 
filth below the waterline. By his ship’s speed. and his 
own vigilance he escaped the cruisers for a long time ; 
but at last, through too much aqua-vitae, or an unlucky 
shot through his foremast, his colours came down, and 
the men-of-wars men carried him to England, where he 
was lodged in the Marshalsea, with chains on his wrists 
and ankles, to wait for the next gaol delivery. His ship 
was either restored to her owners; or sold to cover 
expenses. His men were either pressed ‘into the Queen’s 
ships or sent to Newgate. The terror of the Channel 
was now a plucked crow in a cage, with nothing to expect 
but a hempen cord, and present death at Wapping Stairs, 

His sister heard of his arrest, and at once began to 
petition the merchants he had robbed, that they should 
not press their suits. Her brother, she told them, was a 
man who might be of the greatest service to them ; he 
was a reformed character, who had pledged his honour 
to live virtuously in the future; ne was a man of whom 
any country might be proud; and much more to the 
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same tune. Was this a man to send to the gallows, with 
your common Jesuist and your pickpurse ? Why? It 
was “proudly spoken” of Captain Jennings, ‘‘that not 
aman in Christendom could stop a leak under water 
better than he”; if “‘without boasting,” (as he himself says), 
“so wel” ashe. It was true that he had been a little 
fresh or so ; but then the sea air, and youth, were great 
provocatives ; and it was, after all, by men like Jennings 
that our imperial destiny was maintained. By blarney of 
this kind, and by suggesting that the courage and energy 
of their prisoner might really do them good service, the 
girl persuaded the merchants to petition the Queen for 
the life of him who had robbed them. Jennings was 
pardoned for his two worst offences ; his prison charges 
were paid; and one of the Holland merchants (who 
perhaps feared a relapse) gave him the command of a 
fine fly-boat, and sent him to sea to carry wool and wine. 

He did not succeed as a sea-captain. Aboard that 
Holland fly-boat there was “ barratry of the master and 
mate,” if nothing worse, so that she did not pay for her 
tar and tallow. The pay of a sea-captain was small, and 
the proud heart of Jennings did not like the reprocfs of 
his employers. The fly-boat was strongly built, and no 
doubt carried half a dozen quick-firing guns. Jennings 
waited for a good opportunity, corrupted the hearts of 
his sailors, and then ran away with ship, crew, and 
furniture, to try the fortune of the sea once more, “ on 
the bonny coasts of Barbary.” As he steered south, he 
sighted a Spanish caravel. He fired his little guns into 
her, laid her aboard, and made her his prize. Then he 
sailed on again, drinking and singing, and dicing with 
his merry men for the silver pennies of the Spaniards. 

As soon as he arrived at Safi he was seized by the Dey 
and flung into prison; where he found other English 
pirates, waiting for the bowstring or the galleys, to tell 
him the reason for this harsh reception. The pirates 
had agreed with the Dey, it seems, on the half-share 
system. The Dey supplied hands, stores, a fortufied 
base and good careenage ; the pirates gave in return one- 
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half of all their spoils, either slaves or goods, at the end 
of each cruise. The pirates had broken their contracts, 
and the Dey had therefore imprisoned them; sending 
Jennings with the rest to deter him from a similar lapse 
in time to come. He stayed in prison till he had paid 
to the Dey a large share of his Spanish prize. Then he 
was released, with permission to fit his fly-boat for the 
sea. 

We cannot date his coming to Safi; but it must have 
been a few years after the accession of JamesI. England 
was then at peace with the world. There was no 
‘flourishing employment” for seamen. Those “haughty 
hearts”’ who had been with Drake at Cartagena, with 
Newport at Truxillo, or with Essex at Fayal, picking up 
*©a few crowns, a few reasonable booties’ had now “ to 
picke up crums at a lowe ebb’’; and to vail their sea- 
bonnets to ‘‘ such as pearkt up their heads to authority 
in this time of quiet.” There was nothing stirring 
against Spain. The ships which had humbled Sidonia 
lay rotting at their moorings, with grass growing on 
their decks. Such men-of-war as were commissioned, 
were manned by vagrants and thieves, who deserted 
when they could. In these circumstances, any sailor 
who had seen the “ daies of bickering,” and hada passion 
for glory in him, was strongly tempted to turn pirate. 
A very great number of them did so. During the first 
years of the reign of James I, the seamen who had 
made Elizabeth’s navy what it was, brought their skill 
and craft to the making of a pirate navy, which can only 
be compared to the buccaneer fleets of Morgan, Mansvelt, 
Sawkins and Edward Davis, some seventy years later. 
In the Mediterranean, they made themselves bases 
among the Turks and Moors. ‘They settled in hordes 
at Algiers, at Safi, and at Tunis. They taught the 
Moors the use of square sails, and filled the gaps in their 
crews with Mussulmen and renegades to whom piracy 
was a second nature and an honourable calling. From 
the crook of the Algerine mole, and from the sharp gut 
of tne Goletta, these English seamen sailed out against 
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the merchants of Spain and Italy. They were a ruinous 
hindrance to all Mediterranean traders. Their spoils 
were enormous; and they were able to build marble 
palaces, where they spent their takes in luxury and riot, 
“‘ more like princes than pirates,” after paying the Dey 
his just share. 

In the Channel, they made their bases among the creeks 
and bays of South-Western Ireland, notably in Dingle 
Bay and Bantry Bay, where there are sheltering islands, 
to hide them from any wandering cruiser. They had 
little to fear from the King’s ships ; for almost the only 
cruiser on the coast was a small, ill-manned ship of 200 
tons, which could only keep the seas during the summer 
months. The pirate ships were generally better found 
than the King’s ships ; and, as they were kept clean by 
frequent careening, they had the heels of them if it came 
to achase. ‘‘ The English are good sailors,” said one 
who knew, “but they are better pirates.” Before Jennings 
fell, an organised fleet of pirates kept the south coast of 
Ireland in a state of siege, for weeks at a time. They 
were disciplined like a fleet of King’s ships, and so power- 
ful that they could land 300 men at any point, at short 
notice. The business which Jennings followed was un- 
lawful and wicked ; but it was, at least, carried on in an 
imaginative and brilliant style. 

While he lay at Safi, some allies of John Ward, two 
Tunisian pirates, named Bishop and Roope, put in there 
for wood and water. Jennings made a compact with 
them, and accompanied them on a roving cruise, in which 
they took a huge booty, to spend in riot ashore. Bishop 
quarrelled with his partners during their stay ashore : so 
that Roope and Jennings sailed without him, when they 
next put to sea. Roope’s ship sprang a leak during the 
cruise, so he and his seamen came aboard Captain Jennings. 
They took a Spanish fly-boat, and sent her north, in the 
care of some pirates, for sale in Dunkirk, but she was 
captured by an English man-of-war. 

After this capture, the allies sailed into the Channel, 
and snapped up some French wine ships off the Isle 
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of Wight. Off the Land’s End, they took a ship 
of Bristol, with a valuable general cargo, which they 
trans-shipped. Off the Scilly Islands they took a 
French ship “laden with brasse, and other rich com- 
modities” ; and then they ran short of provisions, and 
bore up for Baltimore. At Baltimore they sent in the 
purser “to deale with the Kernes for hogges to victuall 
withal.” They had a tender with them, a small Spanish 
caravel, a lately taken prize, when they appeared off the 
town, so that the Baltimore authorities, seeing the ships 
in company, could have had no doubt of what they were. 
Jennings realised that the authorities might not care to 
sell their hogs to people of his way of life. In the 
long-boat whieh bore the purser, he sent “a token of 
familiaritie”’ to the governor of the town ; the said token 
being ‘‘ 19 or 20 chests of sugers”’ and 4 chests of fine 
scarlet coral. For this bountiful bribe they received per- 
mission to wood, water and reprovision; and also, it 
seems, to sell some of their spoils to the citizens. While 
he lay at Baltimore, Jennings “fell in liking with an Irish 
woman ” whom he carried with him to sea, in spite of the 
growlings of his men, who swore that the compass would 
never traverse right, nor they wouldn’t have no fair wind, 
with one of them females living aft. It was all through 
her, they said, that they met the King’s cruiser as they 
left Baltimore Road ; and it was all through her that 
they had tocut andrun for it, instead of making her a 
prize. A few days later, they had another stroke of bad 
luck, undoubtedly due to the presence of one of them 
females. They attacked two Spanish ships, “ who fought 
them courageously for foure houres time,” like the frigots 
in the ballad. They got a sore battering in this fight. 
Ten good men were killed and more than twenty badly 
hit, Jennings himself being one of the wounded. 
At the end of a watch, of a watch so severe 
There was scarcely a man left was able for to steer, 


There was scarcely a man left could fire off a gun, 
And the blood down the deck like a river it did run. 


The pirate sheered off, under such sail as she could carry, 
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with her decks all ‘ripped to splinters, and the water 
gurgling in at a dozen shot holes. They were glad that 
the Spaniards did not give chase. The seamen hove their 
dead through the ports, washed the blood from the decks, 
and then held a fo’c’s’le council about the Irish woman 
inthe cabin. ‘See what comes,” they said, ‘‘ of carrying 
women to sea.” ‘‘Ah,” said one, ‘It’s what I always 
said.” They agreed in the end that their defeat was ‘‘a 
just judgment of God against them” ; not for any little 
robberies or murders which they had done, but for 
“suffering their captaine . . to wallow in his luxuries.” 
Why should he have his luxury any more than the rest 
of the crew? Captain Roope was insistent with this 
question till the crew swore that they would put an end 
to these Babylonish practices once for all. ‘‘In a giddy 
manner,” they broke into the captain’s cabin, and “ boldly 
began to reprove his conduct.” Wounded as he was, 
John Jennings started from his cot, seized ‘ a trunchion,” 
or handy belaying pin, and banged about him like a 
hockey player, till he had ‘beaten them all to a bay.” 
As he got his breath, they rushed in upon him a second 
time, and drove him aft into the gun-room. He bolted 
the door against them; but they fired on him through 
the key-hole. Then Captain Roope quieted the mutineers, 
set a guard at the gun-room door, and took command of 
the ship. 

He was “a man of more stern and obdurate nature 
than Jennings was.” He hazed his hands with Sunday 
holy-stoning and Saturday cable scraping, till they longed 
for the old order, with good Babylonish Jennings in 
command. They released their old captain; and as soon 
as they had taken another ship, they put Captain Roope 
in command of her, and restored Jennings to his doxy 
and his quarterdeck. 

The taking of this new ship for Captain Roope was a 
serious matter. She was a richly-laden Amsterdam ship, 
of 180 tons, manned by French and Dutch sailors. She 
fought valiantly, for several hours, costing the pirates a 
sore mauling and the loss of sixty men killed and wounded. 
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Jennings had been shaken by his wound, and by the late 
mutiny. His ship was battered and broken. He was 
short of men and of provisions ; his decks were full of 
wounded ; and “he desired now in heart he might make 
his peace . . . although with the tender of all he had.” 
His first step was to put in at Baltimore, where he hoped 
to submit himself to the Lord Clanricarde, and to obtain re- 
freshments. When he came to Baltimore, he sent in his 
boat with his token of sugars and scarlet coral. His boat’s 
crew deserted, without making any overtures, and Jennings, 
fearing that his men had been arrested, put to sea at once, 
intending to sail to the Shannon, to try the Earl of 
Thomond. 

On his way to the Shannon, he called at various ports 
to get refreshments, His men rummaged through most 
of the towns on the coast, “and impeacht even their 
ordinary trade,” though Lord Danvers did his best to stop 
them by ordering all provisions to be carried far inland. 
In the middle of January, 1609, the two ships anchored 
in the Shannon, not far from Limerick, in the country of 
the Earl of Thomond, to whom the pirates wrote the 
following letter : 


Ricut Honovuraste, we beseech your Lordships to suffer us so far 
to imboulden ourselves upon your lordship’s favour, as to be our 
mediator unto our Lord Deputy, for ye pardoning of our offences, 
assuring your Lordship that we never offended any of the King’s 
subjects. If your L will undertake the obtaining of our pardon, we 
will deliver over, unto my L deputy and your L the ship that we have 
now, with such lading and commodities, as we have hereunder written ; 
further desiring your L in regard of the foulness of the weather, 
besides the eating up of my vitles that we may hear from the Lord 
deputy within this 14 dayes, for longer we may not stay; for ye 
country upon your L command will not relieve us with any victuals. 
Theis are the parcels and commodities 

20 peces of ordnance, saker and minion (5 pr and 4 pr M L guns). 

7 murtherers (small B L guns of a mortar type, firing dice shot). 

40 chests of sugars. 

4 bags of pepper. 
12 ? and chists of sinamend. 
4. bags of Spanish woll. 

1 barrell of waxe & a boykett. 
4 chists of soap. 
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1 canne of brasse, with cabells, anchers & all necessaries fitting a 
ship of her burthen, being 300 tons; all wh shall be delivered if it 
please ye Ldeputie; I onlie desire a general pardon my self, and these 
men, whose names shall be written underneath; with a pasee for all 
my companie to travell where it please them, for the wh we shall 
wish all increase of happiness to yr L from ye River of Shanon this 
23 of Jan. 1608. 
Your L (word servants erased in another ink) to commaunde 
Joun Jenrnczs 
KipWELL aLs CADWALLADER TREVOR 


Gits Roope 
Perer Jacosson, 


The Earl of Thomond received this letter, and weighed 
it carefully. By means of spies “ he discerned a dis- 
position ” among some of the pirates “‘even to enterprise 
upon their fellows.” He wished to enter into no com- 
position with such a man as Jennings if other means could 
be found to bring him in. He therefore temporised ; 
sent his sons aboard to see the pirate ships, and allowed 
them to take costly gifts from their captains. One of his 
spies offered to taxe Jennings single handed ; but for this 
bold deed the spy demanded the whole of Jennings’ 
booty. The Earl gave him no encouragement but told 
him he might try, it he wished. Meanwhile he continued 
to sound Captain Roope and others of the pirates, for 
signs of disaffection. 

He did not feel himself strong enough to attack the 
ships ; but by March, 1609, he had engaged four of the 
pirates—Trevor, Roope, a man called Drake, and Peter 
Jacobson, the sailing master—to deliver ship and goods to 
his Majesty, when called upon. On the night of the zoth 
March, he went aboard her with a guard. The traitors 
handed over the ship, as they had promised, and though 
Jennings, or some faithful hand, destroyed the Earl’s 
right arm, the struggle was soon over, and the sea-hawk 
was safely caged in one of the Earl’s gaols. 

Jennings’ ship was not worth very much. .Most of 
her men left her, and put to sea in the prize, directly her 
captain had been taken. The Earl overhauled her as 
soon as he could. He wrote how “the Como- 
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dities aboard is butt ordinairie, and a lytell sugers wh is 
so blacke as yt is worth but lytell in this land.” She is 
very chargeable, he says, lying in the best road in the 
river. She could not be careened, as she was ‘*‘ to weke,” 
and she was so much battered, she was really worthless, 
What became of her does not appear. Her guns, her 
chists of sinamond, and her solitary boykett were put 
ashore, and the rest of her was probably sold to the 
highest bidder, for firewood and building material. The 
Earl thought that her seamen carried off the best of the 
spoil in their ‘great breeches.’”” His wound had kept 
him from watching them at the time of the capture; so 
the booty, setting aside Jennings, “in his light doublet 
and hose,” was but paltry. As for Jennings, he was sent 
over to Chester, in July, 1609; and from Chester, by 
easy stages, he came to London for trial, and lodged once 
more in the Marshalsea prison. 

In the Marshalsea, he behaved himself with becoming 
courage. ‘He lived a careless life,” says his biographer. 
“ One being merry drinking with him once, demanded of 
him,” how he had lived at sea? He replied that he had 
ever rejoiced more to hear the cannon than the sound of 
the church bell, and that he fought not ‘as chickens 
fight,” for meat; ‘“‘ but for store of gold, to maintain 
riot.”” At another time, in hot weather, as he sat drinking 
with friends in the prison parlour, it was observed that he 
sat with his facein the sun, in contempt of headache. 
**T shall hang in the sun, shortly,” he said,. “and then my 
neck will ache. I do but practise now.” Later, in the 
autumn, there was a‘ fall of snow ; sothat he could cheer 
up his heart with a game at snowballs. Then his old 
friend Captain Harris, whom he had knowh in Barbary, 
was committed to the Marshalsea ; to comfort him with 
fellowship and cups of sack. It was reported that the 
two were “mad drunke”’ together; but that was 
calumny. They were only “orderly merry” together ; 
and they had now but little time either for merriment or 
for sorrow. At the trial, Jennings did his best to save 
two of his crew ; who, as he told the Court, had been 
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compelled to turn pirates at the pistol muzzle. ‘‘ Alas, 
my Lord,” he cried to the Judge, “‘ what would you have 
these poor men say . . if anything they have done they 
were compelled unto it by me; ’tis I must answer for it.” 

All three were condemmed in spite of his pleading 
(Dec. 3rd, 1609); but five days later they obtained a re- 
spite; as the King hoped to obtain information from 
them, to help him in the extirpation of other pirates. It 
was not till the 22nd of December that they were led out 
to suffer. John Burles, the curate of St. Bennet’s, 
attended John Jennings. The others had their own 
priests, and as their irons were knocked off they raised 
their voices in the penitential psalms. Burles was very 
grieved for Jennings. ‘A marvellous proper man,” he 
notes sadly. He might have been a hero, under a better 
King. 

They were rowed to Wapping in wherries, to the sound 
of the rogue’s march beaten on adrum. They looked 
their last on ships and river, glad, it would seem, to be at 
last free of them. It was a fine sunny morning ; and 
the sailors on the ships at anchor bade them cheer up, as 
they rowed past. When they came to the Stairs, Jennings 
made a speech (there was a great crowd), bidding his two 
men to follow him as fearlessly as they had followed him 
of old, when the shot was flying. Some pirates on these 
occasions used to tear up their “crimson taffety breeches,” 
to give the rags as keepsakes to those who stood by. No 
breeches were torn on this occasion. The dying men 
spoke briefly to the crowd, regretting their sins: then 
prayed for a few moments with their priests, and died 
cheerfully, singing psalms, one after the other, “ like good 
fellows.” Then the drums beat up a quick step, the 
wherrymen piped up “ King Stephen,” and the crowd 
melted back to work, with thoughts of the coming Christ- 
mas, and of the mince pies baking in the oven. 
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The Feast of Candles 


‘Ts world has not outgrown its love of legends, 
and around no story have so many gathered and 
clung as around the Christmas Feast of Candles. 

But, to speak by the book, Christmas has no right what- 

soever to this title, for it belongs to the Feast of the 

Purification, commonly known as Candlemas Day ; and 

in the Calendar of the Island of Saints there. is said 

to be a certain Bridget, who makes claim to a special 
distinction of candles, Yet to the uninstructed lay mind 

Christmas has always been peculiarly and before all others 

the Feast of Candles; and neither Mary of the lilies, 

Queen of Heaven though she be, nor honest Irish Bridget, 

will ever dull their light. 

As signs. and symbols, candles have played fully as 
important a part in literature as the sun, the moon and 
the stars. Poets in all ages—from John the seer of 
Patmos to the last little rhymester in the corner of a 
country newspaper—have sung of them, using their light 
as an image of all that is best and most desirable, and, as 
symbols, it is hard to believe that they will ever be dis- 
placed. There is a suggestion of simplicity about a candle, 
an innocency of intention that is wholly lacking in the 
flare of gas or the brilliancy of electric light. Its modest 
flame never makes trial to dispute supremacy with dark- 
ness, but rather serves to heighten our sense of the vast 
gulf that lies between night and day—the world of the 
flesh and the world of the spirit. Thus the candle has 
become, as it were, the outward symbol of the connecting 
link between the soul of man and the Unseen; and the 
Catholic Church has always recognised this, ruling that 
the gifts of the faithful shall for the most part take the 
form of candles of varying sizes, and these shall be 
reverently lighted and placed before the shrines of her 
saints and martyrs. And so, too, the Church honours 
her dead. Inall modern literature there is surely no more 
powerful or touching scene than when Lucien de Rubem- 


pré, by the light of the four candles standing round his dead 
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mistress’s coffin, writes drinking songs that he may earn 
the money to pay for her poor funeral. The candles have an 
especial significance, forthey are here the symbolism of hope; 
and it is Balzac’s consummate art that has made him give to 
the poet, in the hour of his despair, no other light to write 
by. Zola, too, has made good use of candles when he tells 
us the story of Bernadette, to whom the Virgin appeared 
with golden roses on her bare feet, that she might show 
the child where to find the health-giving water in the 
famous grotto at Lourdes. Bernadette first began to 
dream on winter nights in the village church, where the 
altar candles, as seen by her sleepy eyes, took the likeness 
of heavenly stars, while the smiling Virgin with the Child 
in her arms grew human to this poor little peasant girl ; 
and to how many more since then, have not altar candles 
shone as stars and brought strange visions of unseen 
glories in unknown worlds? So that complex and won- 
derful organism known as the Catholic Church, that has 
grown grey with its heavy knowledge of the human heart 
—of its littlenesses, its tendernesses, and its foolish- 
nesses—has always given to Christmas a blaze of candles 
to try and keep alive the light of faith in a world turned 
cold. 

Of late years it has been somewhat the fashion to affect 
to despise the Feast of Candles. Long ago it became 
vulgarised and degraded into a secular feast—a time of 
eating and drinking, gift-giving and gift-taking—and 
now even the very children are beginning confessedly to 
tire of the Christmas-tree, the Santa Claus, and the fairy 
pantomime that stand for them to-day as the only spirit 
of Christmas. The “carol part and the mystical part ” 
that a great painter has said were the only two sides of 
Christianity for which he was fitted, have been well-nigh 
swallowed up in a bustling, well-intentioned gospel of 
active philanthropy, and men and women are left to turn 
tired hopeless eyes upon a world from which all the 
poetry and beauty of medisval faith has been banished. 

To some of us it seems a thousand pities to let go the 
old dreams, the old tales, even the old impossible visions. 
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There are times when we weary of sound common-sense, 
of science and the wonders of her so-called revelations, 
and long for the old order of things to come back again ; 
times when we are willing to believe all the legends of 
Christmas, and to welcome as poetry the poorest doggerel 
if only it comes to us in the guise of a carol. It is in this 
softened mood we listen without question to the story of 
how all the beasts in field and stall (who were ‘probably 
asleep long hours before) fall down on Christmas Eve at 
midnight in meet and reverent worship, in pious memory 
of that first singing of the Gloria in Excelsis ; of the 
sudden silence that comes upon the whole world when 
the first stroke of twelve sounds on the eve of the great 
birthday, and how Mary, Queen of Heaven, has especial 
grace given to her on this most wonderful of nights, as 
soon as ever the Christmas candles are lighted and the 


Adeste Fideles sung. 
This is the way the Word did begin : 


The world’s Salvation was found in an Inn; 

Horned beasts guarded the world’s Delight, 

And He had the stars for candle-light. 
Noel. 


Haste to light your candles seven, 

Mary Mother is looking from Heaven ; 

For She hath power God’s wrath te turn, 

So long as the lights of Christmas burn. 
Noel. 


We are most of us more or less familiar with the 
‘“‘créche” that is so distinctive a feature in all Catholic 
churches—with the gaily-painted if somewhat wooden 
figures of Mary dnd Joseph and the sleeping Child ; with 
the woolly sheep, the watching shepherds, the Wise Men, 
and the glittering star; the whole being lighted up 
by as many little candles as the congregation have been 
able to gather together. In part a survival of the old 
mysteries, this attempt to bring home the legend of 
Christmas to the doubting hearts of the people is often 
somewhat pathetic. Wholly devoid of art, tawdry in 
colour, hopeless in design, there is yet in this rude repre- 
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sentation of the Nativity, something to make appeal to the 
child that sleeps in each and all a be and the less we 
believe in the Christmas of the carols and the candles, the 
more deeply we are moved by this likeness of the cradle 
of Christ. 

As a religious festival, Christmas has survived longer 
in the north of England than in the south. There is a 
spirit of sadness inborn in the hardy sons of the moorland 
and the mist, and the Feast of Candles shines out as a bright 
spot against the greyness and melancholy of the long 
winter darkness. If any one should doubt this, let him 
go and listen to the Christmas anthems sung in some 
village church, and compare it with the most elaborate 
efforts of a highly-trained London choir; whatever may 
be the result on any other day in the year, on this, their 
own favourite festival, the Northmen will bear away the 
palm. I remember a certain old rector who established 
a curious custom, in one of these same villages, though 
whether the idea was originally his own I cannot say. 
Every year he gave a Christmas-tree to the school- 
children, and the tree (heavily laden with gifts and 
candles) was placed in the side aisle of the church, and 
there remained from Christmas Eve to the Epiphany. 
Very strange the tall fir-tree looked—a blaze of vivid 
colour in the dimly lighted church—seen against the 
severe setting of early Norman architecture. All day 
long the church doors were thrown open wide that the 
village children might creep in and out to look at the tree, 
and touch the toys—wonderful to their thinking as those 
in poor Reinhold’s dream—with curious fingers ; but 
never was a toy, a candle, or even an orange found 
missing on that glad day when the tree was at last carried 
in triumphal procession to the old school-house, and 
there stripped of its glittering treasures. In the children’s 
eye, the presents had gained an inestimable value by the 
tree’s long vigil in the silent church ; and one little crippled 
boy had even a hazy notion that these were the very 
gifts that the Wise Men brought from the East, but that 


the Christ-Child, being now a grown man, had sent them 
ccci—2112—December ’06 20 
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to the rector, that he might dispose of them according to 
his good will and pleasure. 

The rector is dead, and the kindly fashion of the 
Christmas-tree (that rigidly-minded puritans declared to 
be “‘heathenish”’) is no longer kept; but some of the 
children, now wandering in strange places, must surely 
still hold a tender thought of that consecrated tree with 
its magical lights, as they see it, softened and made more 
beautiful by the alchemy of memory, across the mist-haze 
of the years. 

Very many are the legends of Christmas. Who of us 
does not know the beautiful story of the poor woman 
who lost her way in the wood on Christmas Eve, and 
traced and re-traced her own footsteps in the snow, 
but could never find her way out? No saint was she, 
and at last it seemed to her that, even if she found the way, 
all the doors in the village would very likely be closed 
against her, so she laid herself down to die. And then 
she heard—far-off, but clear in the stillness of the night— 
the sound of a child’s crying ; and, dazed, stiff, and foot- 
sore, she rose and followed the cry until she came outside 
the wood to the roadway, and saw a light shining in the 
darkness. The light led her to her own door, and there 
on the step stood the Blessed Child. And He took her 
by the hand and brought her in, and she herself was 
transfigured with the mere reflection of His beauty, and 
so was forgiven and afterwards became a holy saint, For 
in the old-time legends all the saints had first been sinners, 
which shows us that the old writers knew the secrets of the 
human heart far better than we do. 

Men strove then after holiness as to-day they strive 
after money-getting, and saintships were the prizes and 
peerages of the elect. The world was very near, or at 
least thought itself to be very near, to the mystery of 
the Unseen ; spirits walked the earth and spoke to mortal 
men, yet none were ever afraid, There were stories told 
of how on dark and storm-ridden nights some solitary 
traveller would find a strange companion walking by his 
side, a silent companion whose footsteps kept pace with 
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his own, who, at the loneliest bend of the road, would 
suddenly turn and show him a dazzling vision as of 
the very Face of God. Small marvel men were fain to 
go on pilgrimage, knowing full well they too might 
chance to see such wonders on the way ; or that Death 
was courted as a lover by the saints and ascetics, 
who passionately longed for a closer knowledge of the 
heaven from which they felt themselves to be divided by 
so thin a veil. In the religious houses these spiritual 
visionaries found for themselves a sympathetic home. 
Nuns in their narrow cells had moments of pure ecstasy, 
in which they saw the Christ—sometimes as a little 
child, more often as the grown Saviour—standing before 
them ina flood of glory; monks had their longing eyes 
blessed with the sight of the Virgin Lady crowned with 
stars and bearing sweet white lilies in her hands. No 
tale was ever wholly disbelieved if only it would tell of 
strange happenings—of the Son of God being discovered 
to some humble soul in the guise of a beggar-man, or of 
His Mother comforting those faithful ones who wel- 
comed, in a dark’ hour, some seeming beggar-woman to 
the warmth of their hearthstone. 


Love shut our eyes and all seemed right, 


and it was the age of child-like faith. Life itself was 
but a richly-illuminated Book of Hours, and time was 
marked by the ringing of bells, the singing of services, 
and all the somewhat exacting outward forms of a re- 
ligion that claimed its worshippers on every day of the 
long year, and not only at especial feast-days and fast- 
days. The mystical quest of the Grail was the most 
noble of ventures for the most gallant of knights, but they 
did not, it is true, spend all their time in prayer. They 
fought well, and loved well, and sang well, and took 
their pleasure in a somewhat uncouth, rough-and-ready 
fashion ; but in the supreme moments of life they turned 
for guidance to their faith in the Unseen, and the Unseen 
ruled and governed their lives. 


Along the great English highways (that M. Jusserand 
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has repeopled for us with infinite skill) we can see a crowd 
of oddly-dressed, strangely-mannered men and women 
—noble ladies, brave knights, soldiers, merchantmen, 
mountebanks, jesters, and husbandmen—all coming to 
keep the feast of Christmas, It is a season of merry- 
making ; of the killing of fat beeves ; of dancing and 
mistletoe ; of furmity, yule-logs, wassail-bowls, games, 
and jollity, under the lax over-lordship of the king of 
misrule. This is the Feast of Candles, too, and great 
Jadies will watch the unwieldy gambols, laugh at the 
coarse and homely jests, and praise the songs of the 
minstrels, For in those old times ‘‘life went gaily,” 
and those picturesque figures on the highways (that we 
can hardly recognise as our own ancestors) are pressing 
eagerly forward that they may keep their Christmas with 
all due pomp and pride and ceremony. 

But they will all keep it, too, in yet another and a 
wholly different fashion. In those great churches—that 
by the very vastness of their size help to tell us of to-day 
how real and living a thing was the faith of yesterday— 
will all this strange, gay company kneel in humble 
worship, while the candles burn, the censor swings, and 
the Christ’s mass is sung. They will pray too, and with 
never a doubt in their hearts, to the Mother and the 
Child—the Mother who is all-powerful because Her 
arms are cradling the world’s Salvation. They will hearken 
with due reverence to the story told of the latest miracle 
worked by their favourite saint, and give their Christmas 
offerings with willing hands ; and afterwards, going out 
into the still darknéss of the night, will search the cold- 
ness of the northern skies for the star that appeared 
suddenly to the Wise Men. Perhaps, too, who knows 
but that they may even find it, for this is still the age of 
faith and superstition, and all things are possible. 


Trae, the world’s eyes are open now ; 
and for us it is hard, if not impossible, even to try and 


picture the world as it was then. We pass along the 
great roads gathering knowledge as we go, and losing (for 
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man cannot carry too heavy a burden) much that was dear 
to those who have gone before us. But yet, in solitary 
places, there still linger some who hold by the truth of 
even ruder and earlier forms of faith than the legendary 
lore of Christianity. I heard, to-day, froma friend (who 
spends the best part of his life among hard-headed 
working-men, and whose compulsory daily reading is in 
parliamentary Blue-books and dreary volumes of statistics), 
and he tells me he is about to take a holiday among the 
Welsh mountains, that he may go and talk with “ the old 
women who still believe in fairies.” I wish I could go 
with him and listen to the marvellous tales he will hear, 
whispered by the trusting old lips that believe them to be 
true. It would surely be less difficult, after hearing the 
wise words of those who have spoken with the fairies and 
seen the spirits of the dead, to understand more truly the 
Christmas of the carols and the candles that seems to us 
now sometimes but as part of a beautiful dream—a pane 
from an old stained-glass window, or the delicately painted 
decoration of a thirteenth-century missal. 


Dining with Duke Humphrey 


N old and familiar saying makes dining with Duke 
A Humphrey tantamount to going without dinner, 
and the origin of that saying has been ingeniously 
explained. The gallants of early Stuart times, we are 
told, when unable to pay for an ordinary, were wont to 
while away the dinner-hour pacing the desecrated nave of 
Old St. Paul’s—Paul’s Walk as it was then called—where 
stood the tomb of Good Duke Humphrey. The ex- 
planation is a pretty explanation as it stands, but not quite 
satisfactory, seeing that Duke Humphrey was buried at 
St. Alban’s and had no tomb in St. Paul’s. But this in 
passing—our business is not with those who went dinner- 
less, but with the guests who actually ate at Duke 
Humphrey’s table. 
It was in 1447 that Humphrey Duke of Gloucester 
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came by his end: his princely hospitalities therefore 
belong to the earlier half of the fifteenth century. It so 
happened that one of his chief servants, the marshal of 
his household, Master John Russell, was a person of 
literary tastes. Wiser than some authors, he elected to 
write on that subject with which he was best acquainted, 
namely, the ordering of a great man’s house, He is not 
by any means our only authority on the household 
economy of the period, but for us his writings have an 
especial interest as showing more particularly how Duke 
Humphrey’s guests were entertained. 

Most of us have but vague ideas as to the domestic life 
of the fifteenth century, and we are apt to think that the 
meals of our forefathers in those days were characterised 
rather by rude abundance than by variety or culinary skill ; 
but Russell and his contemporary writers on such matters 
show that such was not the case. There were elaborate 
dishes, with sauces and condiments in abundance. Some 
of our modern imported luxuries were, of course, absent ; 
yet others, such as raisins, currants, almonds, figs, and 
dates, figure frequently in the cookery of the time ; 
whilst the fifteenth-century table could offer a variety 
of delicacies not to be found in modern bills of fare, of 
which bittern, heron, osprey, dogfish, and porpoise may 
serve as examples. Nor was there any lack of choice 
in drinkables ; for together with “ale of five days old,” 
mead, hippocras, and bragot, there were the wines of 
Greece and Italy, as well as those of nearer growth, 

Duke Humphrey’s dinner-time was 10 A.M.—some- 
what early as compared with modern habits ; but it must 
be remembered that four in the afternoon was then the 
correct supper-hour, and that 6 a.m. was a proper, 
gentlemanly time for getting up. What éarly rising may 
have meant in those days one shudders to think : yet the 
wiseacres had then as now a saying that it conduced to 
health, wealth and happiness. 

Dinner and supper were the two regular meals of the 
day ; but to those who lived in great men’s households 
allowances of bread and wine, or ale, known as “ bouches,” 
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were served out for breaking the morning fast and for 
providing if need were a “ rere-supper.” 

The long table on which meals were served in the hall 
was literally a board, resting on trestles, which was 
removed when not in use. The ‘‘table-dormant,” a 
table, that is, on fixed legs, was not unknown, but was as 
yet to be found in the chamber only. Table linen was 
abundant, and its cleanliness, and the proper mode of 
arranging it, were points of much importance; and 
although that modern convenience, the pocket-handker- 
chief, did not come into use till the next century, table 
napkins were regarded as indispensable. They must 
indeed have been far more necessary then than now, when 
we take into consideration the old manner of eating. 

For as yet the fork was not. We often say flippantly 
that ‘‘ fingers were made before forks,” but rarely think 
at how recent a time the latter superseded the former at 
English meals. Coryate in his “ Crudities” (1611) notes 
that he has seen forks used at table in Italy, but not else- 
where in his travels. A few years later (1616) Ben 
Jonson speaks of forks “ brought into use here as they 
are in Italy, to the saving of napkins.” Thus the use of 
the fork in England dates no farther back than the reign 
of James I. The spoon, a more venerable institution, was 
more freely used at Duke Humphrey’s table than now, 
yet most solid food was conveyed to the mouth with the 
thumb and forefinger of the left hand ; good manners 
did not permit it to be touched with either of the other 
fingers. 

This old way of eating was perhaps less dirty than we 
at first blush may take it to have been. Napkins, as we 
have seen, were always present, and washing the hands 
both before and after a meal was imperative. The guest 
held his hands over a basin whilst a servant poured water 
over them, and then presented a towel. Duke Hum- 
phrey’s visitors could at least be as sure of the cleanliness 
of their fingers as we can be of that of our forks, 

Solid flesh was eaten from a “‘trencher,” but by this 
we must not understand the square wooden platter with 
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which we are accustomed to associate that term. 
‘‘Trenchers of tree” do not seem to have been used at 
great men’s tables till about 1500. Duke Humphrey’s 
trenchers were slabs of stale bread—bread of four days 
old—and the carver had a special knife for squaring 
them with exactness. When the meal was over they 
were distributed with other broken food to the poor. 
The guests ate from, but not of them. For eating, the 
more exalted personages were provided with newly baked 
bread ; gentlemen of less account who ate at the same 
table had bread of the second day ; whilst for the 
household generally the bread was three days old. 

The carver, already mentioned, was an important officer 
in a great household. His was the profession of a 

entleman. It was not merely a fine art, but a science. 
And like that of the herald its mysteries were veiled from 
the vulgar by a technical jargon of its own. We moderns 
are contented if we can simply “cut up” such bodies of 
our fellow creatures as are brought whole to our tables 
Not so the carver of the fifteenth century. He would 
“unlace”’ a rabbit, ‘“‘alaye” a pheasant, “unbrace” a 
duck, ‘‘ wing ” a partridge, “‘ dismember ”’ a heron, “‘frush ” 
a chicken, “splat” a pike, “chine” a salmon, and so 
forth and so forth; the dissection of almost every 
different animal being expressed by a different name. 

The carver had no fork, but in ordinary the rules of 
his craft allowed him to use the thumb and two first 
fingers of his left hand—to the no small peril, probably, 
of those members in case of a beginner ; “but some joints, 
roast venison, for instance, might be touched only with 
the knife, and carried on its point to the trencher, 
With most meats thumb and fingers might help in the 
transfer. 

But how, it may be asked, could the guest have had 
either gravy or sauce on his platter of bread ? 

Probably there are but few among us who whilst sipping 
our tea have speculated as to the name and origin of the 
shallow bowl which supports the tea-cup. ss to the tea- 
cup itself, it is but a thing of yesterday in our Western 
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world, but the saucer has a far more ancient record, It 
is the sauce vessel of the Middle Ages. In it the diner 
received his portion of sauce, and having cut a morsel of 
meat on his trencher, he took it with thumb and finger, 
and dipped it in the saucer. Some meats, as for example 
chicken, it was proper for the carver to mince at once 
into the saucer, whence they were eaten with the spoon. 
Puddings were disposed of in the same way. So also 
were garden vegetables, on those rare occasions when 
they appeared ; but this form of food, so much appreciated 
by us, is scarcely recognised by the fifteenth-century 
writers, though bare mention is made of worts (cabbages) 
and peas both green and in pease-porridge. Each guest 
must have used several saucers in the length of a banquet. 
For a Lord Mayor’s feast in 1505 three thousand pewter 
saucers were provided. 

The salt-spoon belongs to later times. At Duke 
Humphrey’s table salt was taken either with the fingers 
or with the point of a knife. For the Duke himself, 
and for other diners approaching him in rank, a small 
additional trencher of bread would be provided on which 
to put salt; but this was not for the meaner guests, 
The salt-cellars, and especially the great one which stood 
to the right hand of the chief person present, were objects 
on which the silversmiths ot the age expended much 
skill. To dip a morsel in the salt-cellar was a mark of 
boorish manners. 

Asa preparation for dinner it was usual to take fruit, 
as plums or grapes. The dinner itself was in three main 
courses. Brawn with mustard was a favourite beginning, 
or there might be potage. But the first course chiefly 
consisted of boiled meats, beef, mutton, or pork, with 
such variations as stewed swan or pheasant. There might 
also be baked venison. 

In the second course roast venison is named as proper 
for the principal dish. This was the course of roast 
meats. Now appeared the stork, bittern, egret, heronsew, 
and peacock, with other large birds familiar to modern 
tables, 
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In the third course came smaller fowls ; quails, snipes, 
even the sparrow and swallow were introduced ; and with 
these a variety of sweet dishes. Cheese also was now taken. 

A dessert of fruits and confections followed ; the cor- 
rect conclusion of the feast was eating wafers and sipping 
hippocras. 

This drink, of which one finds such frequent mention 
in old writers, was a cordial made of wine, sweetened 
with sugar, and spiced with cinnamon, ginger, and grains 
of paradise. The bag through which it was strained, 
called ‘“‘ Hippocrates’ Sleeve” gave it its name. There 
was also a less refined liqueur of the same class, known 
as ‘“‘bragot,” in which ale took the place of wine, and 
mere honey that of sugar. 

Fish was not excluded from the bill of fare on ordinary 
days, but it had no recognised place in it, and as a rule 
was reserved for the numerous fast days. On these days 
the courses were scarcely more simple than on others, 
though flesh of most kinds was absent. Seal and beaver- 
tail were, however, allowed to rank as fish. In the first 
course stewed porpoise with pease-porridge was an im- 
portant dish; roast porpoise is also mentioned ; and 
almost all those fishes which we of the present day esteem 
as food were called in to swell these very comfortable fasts. 

In short—notwithstanding the proverbial saying to the 
contrary, or the probability that some of the dishes served 
could only have been tasted by the modern eater in fear 
and trembling—it will be allowed that those who dined 
with Duke Humphrey did not upon the whole fare so 
badly. 


Governor Bradford’s Fournal 


6 ae right to judge for one’s self on such intimate 
matters as those concerning what one believes to 
be the truth of religious doctrine is the most 

precious heritage given to humanity, and the record 

of sufferings endured in the assertion of the right is 
worthy of our careful attention. 
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The story of the Pilgrim Fathers, though it has often 
been retold, has never been better told than in the Journal 
of William Bradford, one of the leaders of that heroic 
band. 

He writes that on the 21st of July, 1620, 


Most of their brethren came with the English voyagers to Delph- 
haven, and they spent the night in friendly entertaining and Christian 
converse, and in the morning the wind being fair they went aboard, 
their friends attending them. At their parting Mr. Robinson falling 
down on his knees, and they all with him, he with watery cheeks re- 
commended them with most fervent prayers to God, and then, with 
mutual embraces and many tears, they took their leave. 


On July 27 Robinson wrote a long letter to his 
people, which they received at Southampton. It was 
read aloud to the company, as we are quaintly told, ‘to 
the acceptance of all and after-fruit of many.” 

The pastor did not long survive the departure of his 
cherished flock. Mr. Sumner, when making some his- 
torical researches at Leyden, found a record of Robinson’s 
burial in St. Peter’s Church in that city on March 4, 
1625, and also a receipt of payment of burial fees in 
the church receipt book, the translation of which runs 
as follows : 


1625 
roth March. Open and hire for John Robens, English Preacher 
.. + 9 Florins. 


The plague was raging in Leyden at the time, but the 
deep respect and love felt for Robinson caused his funeral 
obsequies to be attended by all the worthiest men in the 
city, in order that they might pay him the last honour. 

On August 5, 1620, the May Flower and the Speedwell 
sailed from Southampton, but they had not gone very far 
when Mr. Reinolds, the master of the Speedwe//, said that 
vessel was so leaky that he dared not go further. Both 
ships put into Dartmouth about August 13, and they 
found that had they stayed at sea two or three hours 
longer the Speedwe// must have gone down. About a 
week after they set sail again, but had only gone 100 
leagues from the Land’s End when Reinolds found that 
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the ship was leaking again, and must either return or sink, 
for pumping was of no use. The vessels then returned 
to Plymouth, where, after a careful examination, the 
Speedwell was found to be altogether unseaworthy; so 
such of the company as were willing returned to London, 
and the rest, taking what provision they could stow in the 
May Flower, started on their voyage alone. 

The Pilgrims had laid out seven hundred pounds 
sterling at Southampton, and they carried about seven- 
teen hundred pounds venture with them. 

It was on September 6 when after “another sad 
parting” the May Flower sailed again. About half-seas 
over they met with cross winds and fierce storms, which 
often forced them to “hull for divers days together, 
unable to bear a single knot of sail,” making the upper 
works of the ship very leaky, and at last “‘ wracking” a 
mainbeam amidships. | 

These mischances terrified them so much that the chief 
of the company held a consultation with the ship’s officers 
about returning ; but a passenger having brought a great 
iron screw from Holland, “ with it they raised the beam 
into its place,” and then, “‘ committing themselves to the 
Divine Will,” resumed their voyage. 

On November 6 William Butten, a youth and servant 
to Samuel Fuller, died. They had one death and one 
birth during the voyage. The child born was fancifully 
named Oceanus. 

On November 9g, at daybreak, they made the land off 
Cape Cod. Upon this they tacked and made southward 
to find some place for settlement about the Hudson 
River; but after half-a-day’s sailing they fell among 
roaring shoals and breakers, and got so entangled in them 
that they found themselves in great danger, and, bearing 
for Cape Cod, got out of their difficulty before night. 
Next day they rode safely into the Cape harbour. On 
November 11 they landed, and falling on their knees 
blessed “the God of Heaven” for their safety. 

Their design had been to settle in Virginia under the 
jurisdiction of the Virginia Company, and their patent was 
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made out for this purpose. Landing in New England as 
they did they felt it necessary to combine into a body 
politic by a solemn contract as the basis of their govern- 
ment ; and they chose Mr. John Carver as their governor 
for the first year. Governor Bradford, to whose Journal 
we are indebted for the particulars respecting the adven- 
tures and progress of the Pilgrim Fathers, gives the names 
of the signers of the contract at the end of his folio 
manuscript, omitting the prefix of Mr. before his own 
name. 

Of the forty-one who signed the document, only twenty 
were alive at the end of March of the next year. 

Threatenings of insubordination among the English 
servants who had been shipped in London led to this early 
drafting of the form of association for the future colony, 
some of the more mischievously disposed having been 
heard to boast that, as soon as they were landed, one man 
would be as good as another. 

The first impressions of the new home were encourag- 
ing. They found a good harbour circled round except at 
the entrance, which was about four miles from land to 
land, compassed about to the very sea with oaks, pines, 
junipers, sassafras and other sweet wood. Every day they 
saw whales playing by them, and to their great sorrow had 
not instruments nor means to take them. Unfortunately 
they could not get nearer to the shore than three-quarters 
of an English mile, by reason of the shallowness of the 
water, so that in going on land they were forced to wade 
a bowshot or two. 

As soon as they could after signing their agreement of 
association fifteen or sixteen men, fully armed, were set 
ashore to fetch wood, of which they stood much in need. 
The armour must much have impeded their work, for it 
consisted of *‘ corset, breast, back, culet, gorget, tasses and 
headpiece.” For twenty suits of arms, varnished black, 
they had paid seventeen shillings each set to Mr. Thomas 
Steevens, armourer in Bardolph Lane, in 1620, and for 
four sets with close headpieces they had paid twenty-four 
shillings each. The men returned at night with a boat- 
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load of juniper, which “ smelled very sweet and strong.” 
The next day being Sunday they stayed on board ship. 

On the Monday morning they unshipped the shallop 
and drew her on land, that they might mend and repair 
her, for they had been forced to cut her down that they 
might stow her between decks. Some of the men, too, 
went ashore, and the women “to wash, as they had much 
need.” We wonder if the women were drawn to land in 
the shallop, or if they were carried pick-a-back by the 
men. This first New England washing day is an interest- 
ing subject for reflection Did some of the women 
lament the want of the domestic appliances they had left 
in the old country, or were they nobler than the 
enfranchised Hebrews, whose desert murmuring respect- 
ing their longing remembrance of the fish, the cucumbers, 
and the melons; and ‘‘ the leeks, and the onions and the 
garlick, ” brought displeasure to their leader and punish- 
ment on themselves ? It is more than probable that they 
suffered in silence, for the Israelites were escaping out of 
slavery, and the Pilgrims were fleeing to avert spiritual 
thraldom. 

It was sixteen or seventeen days before the carpenter 
had finished his work, which they had hoped would be done 
in six or seven days at the furthest, for the man “ made 
slow work of it.’ Impatient of the delay, the people 
desired to travel by land up the country ; but the project 
was permitted rather than approved because of the possible 
danger ; and it was with cautions, directions and instruc- 
tions that sixteen men were sent out, each man carrying 
his musket, sword and corslet, under the conduct of 
Captain Miles Standish, to whom were adjoined William 
Bradford, Stephen Hopkins and Edward. Tilley, for 
counsel and advice. 

When they were set ashore they ordered themselves in 
single file, and when they had marched about a mile by 
the sea, they saw five or six people with a dog coming to- 
wards them. At first they took these for Mr. Jones, the 
ship’s master, and some of their own men, who were 
ashore, and knew of their coming ; but discovering that 
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they were Indians they marched after them into the 
woods, lest there should be other Indians in ambush. 
When the Indians saw they were followed, they ran away 
with might and main, and the men turned out of the 
woods after them, for it was the way they had intended 
to go. 

They had followed the Indians about ten miles by the 
traces of their footmarks, when night fell, and they were 
constrained to take up their lodgings. They set forth 
three sentinels, and while some of the rest kindled a fire, 
others fetched wood, and so they held their rendezvous 
that night, the first night of their settlement in New 
England. In the morning, as soon as they could see the 
trace, they proceeded on their journey, and had the track 
until they compassed the head of a long creek, when the 
poor Indians “ took into another wood,” and the Pilgrims 
after them, “ expecting to find some of their dwellings.” 

They marched over hills and valleys, through boughs 
and bushes, which tore their very armour to pieces, and 
could not meet with the Indians or find their houses. 
Nor could they find any fresh water, of which they stood 
in much need, for they had only brought “‘ biscuits ” and 
Holland cheese and “ a little bottle of aquavite”; and 
they were sore athirst. About ten o’clock, however, they 
came into a deep valley full of brush, wood-galls, and 
long grass, through which were little paths, and here they 
saw a deer and found springs of fresh water. They sat 
down and drank their first draughts of New England 
water with ‘“‘as much delight as ever they drank drink 
in their lives.” After this they directed their course full 
south that they might come to the shore, where they made 
a fire in order that their people on board the ship might 
see where they were. In another valley they found a 
fine clear pond of fresh water, about a musket-shot broad 
and twice as long. 

Some of them thought it better for nearness to travel 
on the sea sands, but part of their men were tired and 
lagged behind, and after waiting for them, they struck 
into the land again and found a little path leading to 
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heaps of sand ; one of which was covered with old mats 
and had “‘a wooden thing like a mortar whelmed on the 
top of it, and an earthern pot laid in a little hole at the 
end thereof.” Musing what it might be, they digged into 
the sand and found a bow and what they thought to be 
arrows, but they were rotten. Taking the heaps to 
be graves, they put in the bow again and made up the 
mound as it was before. 

Going further they found new stubble, of which the 
corn had been got that year, and many walnut trees full 
of nuts, and great store of strawberries and some vines. 
Passing through two small fields they came to another 
where the corn had also been lately cut. They saw that 
a house had once been here, four or five old planks still 
lying together. There was also a great kettle, which had 
been a ship’s kettle and brought from Europe. Finding 
a fresh heap of sand they digged this up, and found a 
little old basket full of fair Indian corn, and, digging 
deeper, they came upon a great new basket full of very 
fair corn of that year with some thirty-six goodly ears of 
corn, some yellow and some red, and others mixed “ with 
blue.”” The basket was round and narrow at the top; it 
held about three or four bushels, and was as much as two 
of them could lift up from the ground, and was very 
handsomely and cunningly made. 

Whilst they were exploring they feared discovery, and 
the greater part of their number stood as sentinels in a 
circle round the two or three who were digging up the 
corn. Not knowing exactly what to do with the corn 
and the kettle they held a consultation, and, after much 
thought, decided to take the kettle and as much of the 
corn as they could carry with them, and if they met any 
Indians and could come to terms with them they would 
give back the kettle and satisfy them for the corn. 

They had not time to make any more researches, for 
they had received orders to be out but two days. Coming 
back to the fresh-water pond they bivouacked there that 
night, making a great fire and a barricade to the wind- 
ward, Here they kept good watch with three sentinels 
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all night, each standing when his turn came, while five or 
six inches of match were burning. It was a very rainy 
night, and on the next morning—that of Friday, Novem- 
ber 17, 1620—they took the kettle and sunk it in the 
pond and trimmed their muskets, for the wet had damped 
the powder with which they were charged. Then they 
coasted the wood again in order to go home; but they 
were “shrewdly puzzled,” and lost their way. 

As they wandered they came under a tree where a 
young sprout was bowed down over a bough and a few 
acorns were strewed underneath. Stephen Hopkins said 
it was a springe to catch a deer; and William Bradford, 
who had been behind, coming to the front to see what 
they were looking at and going about to see what it was, 
the snare gave a sudden jerk up and caught him by the 
ce: He thought it was a pretty device, made with a rope 
of the Indians’ own making, and having a noose as 
artificially made as any roper in England could make it. 
In the end they got out of the wood about a mile too 
high above the creek, where they “‘saw three bucks, but 
would rather have had one of them.” They marched some 
while in the sands and the other while in water up to the 
knees until at length they came to the ship, when they 
shot off their pieces and the long-boat came to fetch 
them. 

Master Jones and Master Carver, being on the shore with 
many other of their people, came to meet them, and both 
weary and welcome they reached home. The corn they 
delivered into the store to be kept for seed, and were very 
glad to have it, for they had not known how to get any, 
purposing when they could meet any of the inhabitants of 
the place to make them a large satisfaction. The harbour 
was discommodious, and they could only go to and from 
the land at high water, which was much to their hindrance 
and hurt, for they often waded considerably above the 
knees to go to and from the land. Some did this for 
necessity and some for their own pleasure, and it brought 
to the most coughs and colds of which many died. 

On Monday, November 27, the shallop, though not 
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fully repaired, was fit for sailing, and twenty-four of their 
men were appointed and armed to make a voyage of dis- 
covery of the rivers they had found. Master Jones, the 
skipper of the May Flower, was desirous to go with them, 
and took such of his sailors as he thought useful, and in 
all they were thirty-two men. They appointed Master 
Jones their leader, for they thought it best in that way to 
gratify his kindness and forwardness. After they set 
forth it proved rough weather with cross-winds, and they 
were compelled to row to the nearest shore the wind 
would permit them to reach, and then to wade out above 
the knees in water. The shallop was forced to seek 
harbour that night, but those of the expedition who were 
on shore were exposed to great severity of weather, for 
it ‘“ blowed and snowed all that night” and the next day, 
and froze also. 

On the next day, November 28, the shallop came to 
them ; they shipped on board of her and sailed to the 
river which they had discovered before and named Cold 
Harbour. They found it not navigable for ships, though 
it might serve for boats, flowing twelve feet at high water. 
They landed their men between two creeks and marched 
some four or five miles by the greater of the creeks 
while the shallop followed them. Night grew on, and the 
men were tired with marching up and down the steep hills 
and deep valleys, which lay half-a-foot thick with snow. 
Master Jones, wearied out, desired that they should take 
up their night’s abode, and so it was arranged that they 
should make their rendezvous under a few pine trees, 
though some of them would have preferred to go further. 
Happily they got three fat geese and six ducks for their 
supper, which they ate with “ soldiers’ stomachs,” for they 
had had little food that day. 

In the morning they crossed the creek in their canoe 
by seven or eight at a time and marched to the place 
where they found the corn, which they had named Corn- 
hill. If they had not made their first journey they 
thought it probable that they would never have found the 

‘corn at all, for the ground was now so hard frozen that 
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they were compelled to use their cutlases and short 
swords to hew and carve the ground a foot deep and then 
to wrest it up with levers, for they had forgotten to bring 
other tools. They found in all here about ten bushels of 
corn, and for this they afterwards offered to make payment 
to the Indians. 

While they were busy at this work bad weather 
threatened, and Master Jones was anxious to go aboard 
ship again ; but some of them desiring to find out the 
Indians’ houses, they sent home with the skipper the 
weakest people and those that were sick, with all the corn. 
Eighteen men stayed behind, directing that the shallop 
should return to them next day and bring them spades 
and mattocks. In the morning they followed certain 
beaten tracks into the woods, supposing that they would 
lead to the Indians’ houses ; but, instead, they came upon 
what looked like a grave. This they opened, and among 
articles of use and ornament found the skeleton of a 
man whose skull still retained some covering of fine 
yellow hair, and they also found the bones and the head 
of a little child. 

While they were thus “ranging and searching,” two of 
the sailors, newly come on shore, spied two houses which 
had lately been occupied. Going into them they brought 
some things out ; but, being afraid, they came and told 
the company, and seven or eight went to make a further 
investigation. The houses were made with long young 
sapling trees bowed and both ends stuck in the ground ; 
they were round, like an arbour, and covered down to 
the earth with worked mats; the door, not more than 
three feet high, was made of a mat to open; the chimney 
was a wide open hole in the top, with a mat for a cover- 
ing when needful. In each hut there were four little 
“trunches’”” knocked into the ground and small sticks 
laid over, on which they hung their pots when they had 
anything ‘‘ to seethe.” 

The houses were double-matted, having newer and 
fairer mats hanging for the inside walls, and round about 
the fire lay mats for beds, For furniture there were 
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wooden bowls, trays and dishes, earthen pots and hand 
baskets made of crab-shells worked together. There 
were, also, baskets of different kinds, some larger and 
some smaller, and some very curiously wrought with 
black and white in “ pretty works,” and other things of 
their household stuff. Some of the best things they took 
away with them, determining as soon as they conveniently 
could meet with the owners to give them full satisfaction. 
This Governor Bradford calls ‘‘ their second discovery.” 

Having found this place, the question of settling here 
for the present became a matter of discussion. The cold 
and wet lodging while reconnoitring had greatly impaired 
the health of many of their people, and a sheltered place 
of abode on shore was much to be desired. They were 
also in fear as to the future conduct of Master Jones, the 
skipper of the May Flower. 

It was said that Master Jones had been bribed by the 
Dutch Government to lead the Pilgrims further north 
than his agreement with them arranged, the Dutch them- 
selves purposing to settle on the Hudson River, where 
the Pilgrims had determined to fix their colony. The 
more wary of the Pilgrims were now afraid that when 
their stock of provisions grew low the skipper would 
take his men, and, sailing away, leave them to shift for 
themselves as best they might. 

Some of their number were in favour of settling here ; 
others, seeing possible disadvantages, deprecated the plan, 
urging that they might find a better site for their 
houses, and it would be a great hindrance to have 
settled whence they would have to remove again. So 
the decision was deferred until they had more explored 
the neighbourhood. , 

On Wednesday, December 6, 1620, they started upon 
athird discovery. Though the winter had been excep- 
tionally mild for America, the Pilgrims found its rigours 
trying, and on this coasting trip their experiences were 
painful ; for when, on the Thursday, they sailed under the 
weather shore and found smoother water and better sailing 
than they before had had, it was still so cold that the 
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water freezing on their clothes made them many times 
like coats of iron. 

On Friday, when drawing near the shore to land, they 
saw ten or twelve Indians on the shore very busy about a 
black thing, which the Pilgrims afterwards found to be a 
dead grampus. When the Indians noticed that they were 
watched by strangers they ran to and fro ‘‘as if they 
were carrying something away.” Coming on shore the 
Pilgrims made a barricade, got firewood, set their sentinels, 
and betook themselves to their lodgings, ‘such as it was.” 
In the morning they divided their company, leaving eight 
in the shallop and the rest going on shore to discover the 
place. After a time they directed their course along the 
sands to the place where they had seen the Indians, and, 
following the track of their bare feet a good way on the 
shore, at length saw where they struck into the woods by 
the sideof a pond. It was then about nine or ten o’clock 
in the morning, and the shallop was quite out of sight. 

One of their party said that he thought he saw an 
Indian house among the trees, so they went to look 
for it, and it was here that they lost sight of the 
shallop. 

Following the path for some distance into the woods 
they saw no house, but at length found a large burying 
place, one part of which was encompassed with a great 
palisade like a churchyard. The graves were more 
sumptuous than those at ‘‘ Cornhill,” yet they “ digged 
none up, but only viewed them and went their way.” 
Going further they came on more corn ground, but ‘‘ not 
of that year.” They also saw four or five Indian houses 
like those they had found at “Cornhill,” but they had 
not been so lately dwelt in. 

All this time they saw no people. They went ranging 
up and down until the sun was nearly setting, and then 
they hastened out of the woods that they might come to 
their sloop. Seeing it a long way off they called the 
others to come to them, which they did as soon as they 
could, for it was not yet high water. Then being both 
weary and faint, for they had eaten nothing all day, 
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they set to work and made their rendezvous and got 
firewood ; this done, they fed upon such victuals as they 
had, and after setting out the watch betook themselves 
to rest. 

About midnight they heard a hideous cry, and their 
sentinel called ‘“‘Arm, arm!” Bestirring themselves 
they shot off a couple of muskets and the noise ceased. 
They concluded that their disturbers were a company of 
wolves or foxes, because one had told them that he had 
heard a similar noise in Newfoundland. About five o’clock 
in the morning they rose and looked to their guns to see 
that they were in order, and, after prayer, they prepared 
for breakfast; and it being the twilight of dawn they 
thought it best to carry their things down to the shallop, 
but the water not being high enough, they laid them on 
the shore and came to breakfast. 

Suddenly they heard a strange cry, which they knew 
to-be the same voices they had heard in the night, though 
the notes were varied ; it was a note after this manner: 
*©'Woach, woach, ha, ha, hach woach !” 

This first encounter with the Indians was very spirited 
on both sides, though neither party seems to have suffered 
much bodily injury from the other. The Pilgrims took 
up eighteen of the Indian arrows, which they sent to 
England by Master Jones ; some were headed with brass, 
some with harts’ horn, and others with eagles’ claws, 
Bradford thought that many more arrows were shot, for 
those they did find were almost covered with leaves. 
They learned afterwards that their assailants belonged to 
a tribe named the Nansites, who had been much embittered 
against the English because of the bad conduct of a 
ship’s master named Hunt. This miscreant induced 
twenty Indians from Patuxet and séven from the 
Nansites to go on board his vessel on pretence of trading 
with them ; and setting sail he carried them away and 
sold them for slaves at twenty pounds each. 

When the Indians had taken flight the Pilgrims gave 
God thanks for their deliverance, and took their 
shallop and went on their journey, after naming the place 
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The First Encounter. ‘They sailed all that day along the 
coast for about fifteen leagues, but saw neither river nor 
creek to put into. After they had sailed an hour or two 
it began to snow and rain, and about the middle of the 
afternoon the wind increased, and the sea grew very rough, 
until they were in great danger. Their mast was split 
in three pieces, and the shallop was nearly cast away, but, 
recovering themselves, they had the flood with them and 
struck into a harbour. 

Though it was dark and there were many rocks about, 
they fell upon a piece of sandy ground, where the shallop 
rode safely, and they, coming upon a strange island, kept 
their watch there all night in the rain. In the morning 
they marched about, and finding no inhabitants, they 
made their rendezvous there, for that day was Saturday. 
They rested on the Sabbath Day, and on Monday, 
December 11, they sounded the harbour, and found it a 
very good harbour for their shipping. Going further 
inland they found cornfields and little running brooks, 
and aplace very good for situation. Returning to the 
ship they carried the good news to the rest of their 
people, and “so did much comfort their hearts.” Of 
his own need for comfort he does not write, though 
it must have been deep-reaching, for during his absence 
his wife had been drowned! Governor Bradford’s 
Journal covers from Wednesday, September 6, 1620, to 
Friday, March 23, 1621, old style ; and the last sentence 
tells that they chose for their governor for that year Mr. 
John Carver, a man well approved among them. 

In Mr. John Robinson’s letter to the departing 
members of his church, read aloud to them before 
leaving Southampton, among other wise counsels he had 
urged them to “store up patience against the evil day, 
without which we take offence at the Lord Himself in His 
just and holy works,” and it seems that the good man 
was gifted with the prescience of the misfortunes in store 
for these devoted wanderers. The fixing on a suitable 
place for their new homes might have brightened the 
hopes of the colonists, but a more prolonged time of 
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trouble and grief was endured before, as a community, 
they in any way reaped the fruit of their labours. 

Some days after Mr. Carver’s election as governor, 
while they were busy with their seed, he came in from 
the field complaining of his head, and died in a few days. 
His wife followed him five or six weeks after ; and death 
after death so narrowed their number that they left the 
separate graves unmarked lest the hostile Indians should 
take advantage of their losses to destroy them com- 
pletely. 

William Bradford was chosen as Mr. Carver’s suc- 
cessor in office, and it is to be believed that the 
permanency of the Pilgrim Settlement is greatly owing 
to his wise administration. His Journal, with his wonder- 
ful record of surmounted obstacles and its uncomplaining 
details of hardships, is one of those world’s books which 
claim immortality. Dr. Cheever, to whom we are in- 
debted for relating much valuable information respecting 
the Pilgrim Fathers, says that Bradford was the only one 
of them who wrote poetry, attributing to him a short 
elegy on the death of Robinson of Leyden, which 
certainly does not strengthen his title to the poetic gift. 
The observation of Nature he shows in his Journal, is 
much more in evidence than that being at one with Nature 
which is the dower of her favourites. He tells of the 
names and kinds of the trees he saw in the new country, 
with a knowledge of them born in a country boyhood, 
and he enumerates the herbs with a Chaucerian quaint- 
ness : “ Many kinds of herbs he found here in winter, as 
strawberry leaves innumerable, sorrel, yarrow, carvel, 
brooklime, liverwort, watercress, great store of leeks and 
onions, and an excellent strong kind of flax and hemp.” 

Bradford was thirty-two years of age when the Pilgrims 
left Leyden for Plymouth, and he had then a wife and at 
least one child living. His second wife outlived him for 
some years, she being over eighty at the time of her 
death. For nearly thirty-seven. years he managed the 
affairs of the colony ; as he died at the age of sixty-nine 
nearly all his life after their exodus must have been 
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given to their service. It must have been at the cost of 
much self-sacrifice that he devoted himself so entirely to 
the benefit of his fellows ; for it seems from his writings 
and what we learn of him that the life of a student would 
have been more after his inclination than turning his 
abilities to the government of men and the practical 
administration of providing homes for a people, a practical 
administration which, in his case, involved a great amount 
of hard manual labour. Dutch was as easily spoken by 
him as his own mother-tongue, Greek and Latin he is 
said to have completely mastered, and the diligent study 
of Hebrew was his favourite recreation, ‘ because,” he 
said, ‘he would see with his own eyes the ancient oracles 
of God in their native beauty.” 

Bradford’s Puritan principles did not lead him into 
that rigid severity in trifles which we are wont to associate 
with that order of religious minds, for he tells with dis- 
approval of a blind old woman who sternly censured a 

ood man who had long been imprisoned in Norwich 
jail for his fidelity to his religious convictions ; because 
she thought he had had his neckband starched, and for 
that reason she feared that God would not prosper his 
journey ; while the band, as it happened, was one of his 
wife’s plain home spinning, and scarce worth threepence. 
He censures members of the church at Amsterdam 
because of their vain janglings about how many ribbons a 
woman should wear on her bonnet, and their persecution 
of Pastor Johnson’s wife, who, being the widow of a 
merchant of good estate when the pastor married her, 
wore the corked shoes for her feet and whalebone in the 
bodice and sleeves of her gown, such as citizens of her 
rank used to wear. 

With the methodical instincts of a scholar Governor 
Bradford copied the whole of his correspondence relating 
to the affairs of the colony into a letter-book, which he 
annotated with illustrative remarks, Through some 
one’s very gross carelessness this precious manuscript 
was lost, and only accidentally discovered in a grocer’s 
shop in New Halifax after three hundred and thirty- 
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eight of the pages had been destroyed. The remaining 
part is to be found in the volume of the Massachusetts 
Historical Collections for 1794. 


_ Love 


\ Y HAT did I think of The Hunted Lovers ? the 
ticket-collector on the tramcar askt me a few 
days ago. I could only reply that I had never 

heard of them; when he told me that the male lover was 
a Russian captain, who had run away with the female 
lover, the wife of a Russian general, and that the general 
was pursuing them, eager for his rival’s death. I askt the 
man what he thought of it, whereupon he opined that if 
the general shot his quarry in England he would be 
hang’d—such was the equality of the English law; but that 
if he shot him abroad he would escape punishment on 
account of his superior rank. The patriotic simplicity of 
this answer was delightful, and surely was not to be dis- 
turb’d, as, in its little way, it would do more to promote 
justice than a like amount of discontent, with envy for its 
chief ingredient. 

Alighting from the car, there, sure enough, was the 
placard before me with the legend, in huge letters, “ The 
Hunted Lovers, Safe at Last,” and all I could do was to 
wish them happiness and the general a good riddance of 
his trouble, and set to work to meander thro’ the street 
thinking of this passion Love, and its power and extent. 
This particular manifestation had, apparently, caused 
many gyrations and excursions by the principal parties, 
and had, in addition, been follow’d by the interest of 
perhaps a million people. Maybe the lady was. like 
Helen, married in the piping times of peace to the man 
who pleased her best ; and since she had her own way in 
marriage, she must needs indulge her will still farther 
after marriage. Indeed, it is to be observ’d that those 
ladies of very ancient times who had no word to say in 
the disposal of themselves seem’d to make the best wives. 
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Helen bitterly regretted going her own way in the matter 
of Paris, while Briseis gives every prospect of content 
with Achilles in the few short days when she comes under 
our notice, altho’ he had but recently slain her father and 
brothers. 

Penelope seems to have made a fairly good wife, and 
probably was so, because the great bond between her and 
Ulysses was one of property. Indeed, Athene somewhere 
says, with reference to Penelope, that a woman’s heart is 
wholly set on increasing her property and her husband’s, 
and, give her a new husband, she will forget all about the 
old one in her fresh cares. Homer, I’m sure, would 
never have introduced love into Penelope’s heart—that is 
to say, love of a man for his person apart from his 
property. We all know what he has made of Venus and 
Paris. 

But chiefly do I admire those ravisht Sabine maidens in 
Livy and their pliancy in front of the exhortation of 
Romulus. He promised them but chance-husbands, to 
whom they must give their affections; but he offer’d 
them a partnership in the property of their husbands and 
the State, and that settled the business. 

The next lady noticed by Livy is Tarpeia, who was 
certainly excellent in her love of riches. These ladies 
were the beginners of that famous line of Roman matrons 
who have become the wonder and delight of a great part 
of the world, 

Property, then, should be the first and great qualifica- 
tion for marriage. Let no one be afraid of staining his 
scutcheon, if he has one, or his character, by marrying any 
daughter of Shem or Ham even, if she have the gold, 
ivory, peacocks, apes, or any commodity convertible into 
powerful shekels. He does but perform an act of antique 
nobility ; he shall sit in the presence of kings, and shall 
be honour’d with a statue at his death. Oh, that, felix 
nube, | might have shared his fate! But cowardice 
forbade me—a base fear of the unknown, a clinging to the 
sordid and the small. These words of Juvenal were with 
me : ‘“‘ There is nothing more intolerable than a rich 
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woman”: I added to “rich” “ heathen” ; increast my 
fear ; and so was by innate meanness prevented from 
achieving greatness. 

Even now, when I consider the glory of mercenary 
marriages, those small tastes and distastes, quarrels and 
reconciliations of Horace and the rest appear trivial and 
unworthy. These gentry not only oscillated between blue 
eyes and brown, not only were affected by some wisp of 
hair and what the breeze might do to it, not only follow’d 
the swayings of some blameless petticoat, the covering of 
a shameless girl, but actually sang about such things—and 
very well too. 

Looking at Love with the eyes of age and experience, 
what is it, after all? A mere flash in the pan. This 
divine rage, this instigator of cut throats and drown- 
ings and charcoal fires, doesn’t affect one person out of a 
hundred. Of those persons who have neither part nor lot 
in property, Jacks and Jills condemn’d to monotonous 
labour for the greatest part of their lives, I see sometimes 
as many as fifty pairs in a night, evidently not over- 
whelm’d by their passion. They kiss and hug and meet 
and part like the components of some huge dance. Rarely 
one of them kills him or herself in a futile endeavour to 
spoil the game ; and such disturbers are quickly forgotten, 
Erring Helens find their end in domestic peace; gay 
Lotharios are trapt at last by an artful girl: they retire 
from the dance, and a new generation arises who will cut 
the same figures in nearly the same way. 

But, after all, there must be some change. And what 
more liable to change than that airy nothing call’d senti- 
ment ? From Homer, who shows the result of Helen’s 
passion for a fine figure of a man, through dramatists, 
Greek and Latin, ages, Dark and Middle, through 
Shakspere, Herrick, Moliére, down to the author of Guy 
Livingstone, what disguises this Love has assumed, what 
eclipses suffer’d ! And the change still goeson. I made, 
this morning, inquiry of two young women about the 
progress of the game generally. The first, a young 
washerwoman, expatiated on the growing fickleness of 
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swains: ‘They go about with a girl for a week or so, 
and then they get tired of her. They’re all the same.” 
The second, a daughter of the middle class, said that all 
the girls of her acquaintance were glad to go to work of 
different kinds, and had no time to think of love, while 
the young men had not money enough to keep a wife. I 
couldn’t hit upon a young man to hear his view of the 
matter ; but, doubtless, if I had got one to make a third 
informant their answers might have been distill’d into the 
old lament, “ Plain love is the cauldest blast now that can 
blaw.” And fortunate it is that it is so, else would all 
the world be upset. 


Love me little, love me long, is the burden of my song. 


This passion of plays and poets is but destructive, and 
needs to be curb’d with whip and hunger as a destroying 
devil, a blind devil that will not allow a man to see 
clearly, an obstinate devil who flouts friends and fathers 
and mothers and commonsense. Who wants instances of 
it? Each knows himself. I was the thrall of this 
Love for a short time, that I might be seal’d human, I 
suppose; and in my captivity raved and wept and 
swore, and comported myself more foolishly than any 
beast. As I,so are the rest, more or less. ‘She seems 
different from other girls,” is the common wail of the 
young lover : I’ve heard it a score of times. What use 
in saying, “A blind devil has got hold of you, my 
good boy”? 

To give the women their due, they are not, as a rule, 
so blinded by this chance affection as men; they are 
generally good spectators in love, because it’s not the man 
they want, but his love; so are they often at once the 
cause and the moderators of the passion. Of course they 
are more apt to love, as all the world knows. For is not 
Venus a woman? But she never seems to have lost her 
head. Nordo they, asarule, care about being the objects 
of a mad passion, which often destroys or hurts them, as 
it does everything else. Who does not know that 
successful lover in the Life of Crabbe by his son? That 
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lover was attach’d to all who bore “ the name of woman— 
young or aged, clean or dirty, a lady or a gipsy.” Such 
was his success that “‘ he had peopled the village green.” 
No mad lover this! I knew just such a hero, a bit of 2 
bully and a rogue, whose features could plainly be dis- 
cern’d in three or four parishes. And in such honour did 
the women hold him that they never sued him for the 
maintenance of his offspring. This indifference to moral 
qualities is the very strength of women. A ranting 
young lover, wanting in precision, must be a great trouble 
to them. 

A great and growing enemy of Love is the town. 
These two Don Juans pursued their career of conquest 
in the country ; in the town they would have had neither 
leisure nor opportunity for their sly and efficient amours. 
Let us, then,. pay honour to the town as the clipper of the 
wings of Desire, and look thankfully at its shops and 
plays and music and what not, and thank God we are 
doing no worse. 

But, after all, the surest defence against this passion is 
age and grey hairs—a good grandfatherly age of, say, fifty, 
when we can think with gentle smile of those hot tremors 
which accompanied .our love-making and verse-making. 
Annie’s fat now, and our verses are hopelessly out of 
fashion ; and yet the memory of them both is very sweet. 
We are become as gods walking in the garden in 
the cool of the evening. We can now roam with 
pleasure through the amplitude and sublimity of Milton 
to the full extent of his fine words, and relish the 
inhumanity of Adam and Eve; we can follow the pale 
and prim Aineas wherever with gentle guidance Vergil 
determines his footsteps, even over that burning marl of 
Tyrian passion; we can pass undisturb’d thro’ the 
calm temples of literature, and be as calm as they. 

Ovid’s lubricity, the passion of Propertius, what are 
they now to us but a storehouse of happy quotations ? 
Ungloved Hero and her young Leander, with all their 
comings and goings and kissings, are but a small thing ; 
they used to be as big as we were. We pish and pshaw at 
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Julia and Silvia and Proteus and all their kindred. What 
matters which is which, and how they couple? Perhaps we 
can still love Perdita and her mate, because we look at 
them with the eyes of Leontes and his coevals. Shep- 
herdesses, Faithful or Wanton, are a pack of nonsense; 
we hurry past such trollops, but stop to admire Dianeme’s 
ear-ring. 

That is to say, all this we can do if we have literary 
tastes. I hardly know what old men without literary 
tastes can do; unless it is to eat and drink delicately, in- 
dulge their auri sacra fames, gad about, attend football 
matches, and, indeed, do anything but read books and 
make love: the lean and slipper’d pantaloon, or his 
modern substitute, should never think of the last, for he 
will surely be excruciated. Moreover, an old man in 
love is an ugly and offensive spectacle, an eyesore to his 
neighbours, a centre of derision. 

A young man’s love is bad enough; but I hear thro’ 
the medium of magazines and newspapers that it will 
soon be a thing of the past. What joy! Unbroken 
and unbreakable voter-virgins are to rule the roost in all 
respectable circles, and folk will no longer be distinguisht 
as men and women. Fly away, you spiteful little Cupid! 
Your day is over. Fly crying to your mother, little man, 
and tell her the world is in the grip of journals and 
superior people, who will be kinder than you, and multiply 
us in reasonable ways. I only wish I might fly with you 
to see her smile, 
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unprofitable wetness of London streets into the 
warm shelter of a small brown-panelled room. The 
fire in its deep recess threw out a soft yellow light; 
tawny and gold books, with here and there a lighter 
glint of French fiction, broke the brown of the walls ; and 


| TURNED one afternoon not long ago out of the 
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standing on a table, as on an altar, was a pale wheaten 
coloured Wedgwood vase, of most simple Greek form, 
holding a handful of golden corn. It was the appeal of 
the unexpected, of beauty half forgotten—a beauty com- 
plete, suggestive, reminiscent ! 

Since the first symbolic plucking of an ear of corn by 
Adam when driven from Eden—for the Earth’s first 
Husbandman, according to the Arabs, took with him an 
ear of corn, a handful of dates and a branch of myrtle— 
what innumerable rites, customs, and superstitions have 
grown up in harvest-fields, and still linger in spite of 
hidecus reaping-machines ! And though automatic sowers 
have driven Triptolemus and his dragon-drawn chariot 
nearly out of our ken, is there not still in our hearts a 
homage to Demeter as constant as the corn itself? 

Of old, among its gods, each country possessed a deity 
of corn—and sometimes many lesser godlings, who looked 
after the grain in various stages of its growth. Demeter 
of the Greeks, Osiris and Isis of the Egyptians, the 
Roman Ceres, Indian Indra, the Atergates of the 
Syrians, Berecynthia of the Phrygians, Thor whom the 
Scandinavians worshipped as their grain god, Arcadian 
Hera, Serakh of the Chaldeans, and the Assyrian deity of 
harvest, who was named Nirba. Beside these there were 
also corn spirits, who identified themselves with the crops 
and generally assumed animal form, though in some places 
they were of human shape. In India there was Sita, 
daughter of King Janaka, born of a furrow; in Mexico 
there was Cinteotl, the son of the maize- goddess ; while 
the Iroquois believed that the corn spirit took the form 
of a beautiful maiden. Germany, which is rich in corn- 
lore, has—in common with the Poles and Czechs—the 
corn mother ; this spirit is supposed to appear sometimes 
in the form of a woman walking through the fields. In 
northern Europe a bull is a common embodiment of the 
corn spirit, and also wolves and creatures called Buchmen, 
which are goat-legged and somewhat resemble Satyrs ; 
and the Russian Ljescheis, who were partly in human form, 
with the horns, ears, and legs of goats. Some of these 
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were corn spirits, and possessed the power of being able 
to alter their stature, so that they grew with the crops 
and dwindled when the corn was cut to the height of the 
stubble. The Chinese believed in a constellation of 
eight black stars, each of which had under its protection 
one of ‘these eight varieties of corn, rice, millet, barley, 
wheat, beans, peas, maize, and hemp. When these stars 
were seen clearly it augured a plenteous crop. 

In Greek lore the worship and rites of Demeter at 
Eleusis—when the central mystery was revealed to the ini- 
tiated in an ear of corn—are too well known to enumerate, 
and we can still trace them in this and other countries in 
the feasts and processions, and even in the remains of 
sacrificial rites, notably in the connection of a pig with 
these festivals—clearly a survival of the offering of 
sows, which, after being led three times round the fields 
with dancing and music, were sacrificed at sowing and 
harvest to their corn deities by both Greeks and Romans. 
A ram also seems to have played a part in corn ceremonies 
in England; for in an old chronicle of the reign of 
Henry III. mention is made of a ram being given to the 
ploughmen for a feast on the eve of St. John the Baptist. 
Among the Egyptians Osiris and Isis reigned as deities 
of corn. Osiris was said to have been the first to teach 
the use of the plough in Egypt, and he was sometimes 
even regarded as a personification of the corn, and was 
named by a word meaning “The Crop.” In the Temple 
of Isis at Philae, in a chamber dedicated to him, the dead 
body of Osiris is represented with corn springing from it, 
and a priest standing watering the stalks from a pitcher 
which he holds. To Isis, Diodorus, whose authority is 
supposed to have been Manetho the historian, attributes 
the discovery of wheat and barley; and at her festivals 
stalks of these grains were carried, and she was often 
represented holding a vessel of corn. The early Egyptians 
believed that the annual rising of the Nile was due to the 
tears shed by Isis at the loss of Osiris. To this deity also 
pigs were offered ; and her priests, who at other times were 
forbidden to eat of this flesh, were allowed to do so at 
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these sacrifices. The reason of this, which Herodotus dis- 
covered, he did not think “becoming to tell.” Isis was 
called among other names “ The creatress of the green 
crop,” ‘The mistress of bread,” and ‘‘The green one 
whose greenness is as the greenness of the earth.” Her 
epithet Socket also means ‘‘a cornfield.” 

Certain festivals, Isia, which continued nine days, 
were held in her honour, when vessels’ of wheat 
and barley were carried. These festivals were adopted 
by the Romans and held in honour of their Dea Dia 
(Ceres), when the corn-crowned Arvales used to hold a 
three days’ festival with processions and sacrifices. They 
offered to her a sow, a sheep, and a bull, the victims 
being led three times round the uncut field, accompanied 
by the reapers and farm servants in a dancing procession, 
singing the praises of the goddess. They offered her, too, 
libations of milk and wine, The Romans also had a 
great many lesser deities of corn—too many to enumerate 
here—among them being Scia, who protected the corn 
while still in the earth; Occator, the god of harrowing ; 
Sarritis, of weeding; Nodotus, who watched over the stalks 
as they grew knotty; Robigus, or according to Ovid 
Robigo, a goddess, to propitiate whom sacrifices and 
offerings were made, and who protected the crops from 
mildew and blight ; Volutina, who formed the husk, and 
Patalana who opened the ear ; added to these there were 
twelve male gods who presided over all the separate 
processes of sowing and harvesting ; they also seemed to 
have shared in the belief that red-hairéd animals were 
beneficial to the crops, as mention is made of red-haired 
puppies being sacrificed at Rome in the spring, as a 
propitiation to the Dog-Star. : 

In India, where grain is indeed the staff of life, the 
corn deity Indra is called ‘he who ripens barley,” and 
this grain is held as a symbol of riches and abundance, 
and is used largely at Indian festivals, connected with 
births, weddings and funerals, and at some of their 
sacrificial rites. The corn spirits vary by name in various 
parts of India. The Kharwas have a powerful lesser 
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goddess of corn, Dharté Mata (the earth goddess), to 
whom they sacrifice pigs, cocks and goats. 

Triptolemus, the inventor of the plough, shared with 
Osiris the labour of teaching men the arts of agriculture. 
To bring the favour of Osiris on the crops the 
Egyptians used to sacrifice red-haired men and cattle, 
burning them and scattering their ashes over the fields 
with a winnowing fan. Red-haired victims were chosen 
as representative of the corn spirit, and used for the 
purpose of turning the crops red and golden. Human 
sacrifices were not uncommon in other countries, and the 
flesh was buried or scattered about the lands in ashes, 

In England the earliest rites connected with the growth 
of the crops began with the carrying of fire round the 
fields on the eve of the new year, which was done to 
ensure a plenteous crop, and was probably a survival of 
the torches of Demeter, fire and light being supposed to 
scare evil spirits away; but this does not seem to have 
been a very widely spread custom, and the real beginning 
of the agricultural year may be said to have commenced 
with the ploughing of the land. This was a day of great 
importance to the farm labourers, and was called Plough 
Monday, as on the first Monday after Twelfth Day the 
first furrows were turned. It was practically a half- 
holiday, and work was stopped early in the day to allow 
of the festivals which took place then ; it was indeed called 
“ Ploughman’s Holiday,” and an old chronicle says, 
‘“‘ There was a light in many churches called Ploughlight, 
which was maintained by old and young persons, who 
were husband-men, kept burning before some image.” 

On this morning the farm men and maids vied with 
each other as to who should be first astir; for if one of 
the men could place his whip or sickle at the hearth, 
before the girl who lit the kitchen fire could get her 
kettle on, she had to give him, as forfeit, a fowl for 
Shrove-tide. Ploughs, gaily decorated with ribbons and 
wreaths, were drawn about on Plough Monday, and in 
some parts of England and the Scilly Isles the “ Guise” 
dancers—the girls dressed as men and the men dressed 
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as girls—would go from house to house, with songs and 
dancing, and a feast would end the festival. In Scotland 
the first time of the year that the plough is “stryked,” 
i.@., put in the ground, some bread and cheese was put 
on it, and some was thrown into the field to feed the 
crows. There are, of course, superstitions connected with 
the actual work of ploughing ; for example, the Irish belief 
that it is unlucky to speak to any one waiting at the end 
of a furrow until the horses’ heads have been turned in 
the opposite direction. In this position an ‘evil eye” 
cannot blink them. In Scandinavia—where the undivided 
land made such a thing easy—the people who have “ stolen 
land” in ploughing are believed to have to return and 
plough after death. These night ploughers try to compel 
any belated passer-by to plough for them; and it is held 
safer to comply, as the shadowy ploughmen are said to 
be able to bewitch people so that they can neither see nor 
hear. 

In Northern India the priests select a lucky day and 
hour for the commencement of ploughing. In Mirzapur 
the time chosen is usually at night, as secrecy in these 
rites is an important part of the ritual. In some parts 
they commence ploughing at dawn; the ploughman’s 
hands, as well as the bullock’s hoofs, are smeared with 
henna, and a feast of delicacies awaits his return. In most 
parts the ploughmen eat rich food at this time, and are 
supposed to abstain from quarrels. Five seems a number 
of much importance in ploughing and sowing, and at the 
commencment of the former they dig up five clods with 
a spade and sprinkle water five times into the furrow 
with a mango branch. Sometimes a small patch of land 
in a corner of the field is left untilled as a home fer the 
corn spirit. In sowing time, too, they choose a Monday 
to commence on, and at this time various rites and cere- 
monies are performed and offerings made. The Kharwars 
give five handfuls of grain from the sowing basket to 
Dharta Mata, so that she shall be propitious. They 
keep this and grind it, and offer it at her annual festival in 
the month of August. In some parts a general offering 
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of five cocks is made by the priest ; and elsewhere pigs, 
cocks, some liquor, and parched grain are offered. They 
also release a fowl at sowing time as a kind of scapegoat. 
In honour of Eubulus the swineherd—whose swine were 
swallowed up when the earth opened to receive Persephone 
—the Greeks used to throw pigs into the cavern of 
Demeter. Afterwards certain women, specially chosen, 
brought up the decaying flesh and placed it on her altar. 
It was believed that mixing this flesh with the seed-corn 
ensured an abundant harvest. Various remnants of these 
sacrifices linger in European countries, in some places the 
bones and flesh of pigs being burned in the corn-fields. 

In Silesia, where an effigy of Death is made of rags and 
straw and is carried with songs to an open place and 
burned, the peasants struggle while it is burning to obtain 
a piece of it. Each one who gets a part of the figure 
uses it as a charm to ensure plentiful crops, either burying 
it in his land, or tying it to the largest tree in his garden. 
That fire must not be given away at sowing time was an 
old Roman superstition, which possibly found its way to 
Ireland, where neither food, fire, nor drink must be given, 
no matter who asks, on May eve. Semonia, a lesser 
deity, was invoked by theearly Italians at seed time. In 
Scotland after the seed-corn had been brought to the field 
it was considered very unlucky to return any of it to the 
barn again. In this country a small plot, called “ The 
guid man’s plot,” was left untilled for the use of the corn 
spirit. In England the three first days of March were 
called “blind days,” and it was held unlucky to sow 
any seed then. The Chinese, who regard corn as a 
heavenly gift, celebrate both seed-time and harvest with 
sacrifices, rites, and prayers. 

After the crops were sown, and when the grass had 
grown, an offering of a ram, which was first led: three 
times round the field, was made to Ceres. There -were 
many superstitions about the waving of the corn‘in the 
fields, dating from earlier than Homer, when the Greeks 
would say on seeing the billowing of the grain, “there run 
horses’; and Homer himself mentions the horses of 
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Erichthoneus, children of Boreas, in connection with the 
corn-fields. The Suabian peasants, too, say, “da lauft 
das Pferd” ; and in Germany Woden’s horses are con- 
nected with the grain-fields. The Irish peasants account 
for the bending of corn by the fact that the “ good people 
are trooping across it” ; this 1 have heard myself from 
an old peasant in the South of Ireland, who warned me 
to be careful, when crossing one of the stone stiles so 
common there, to get down gently, and not to jump, so 
as to avoid treading on one of the ‘‘little gentry” who 
are often busy in the fields. A parallel to this seems the 
German belief that if a reaper is seized by illness in 
the harvest-field it is because he has stumbled on the 
corn spirit, who resents it thus. In some places they say 
when a labourer is seized with illness, ‘‘ The rye-wolf has 
got hold of him”; also in this country when the grass 
waves they say that it is the corn-mother coming, or that 
it is the corn-wolf or grass-wolf, or sometimes it is sup- 
posed to be “the white dog” in the corn ; and children 
are kept from playing in the corn-fields by tales of various 
corn-spirits lurking there, ready to catch them if they 
trespass. In one part, possibly Silesia, they are told that 
“Death is sitting in the corn.” In Jutland, when the 
heat-mists in summer are seen to move in waves along the 
fields, the peasants say that Loki is sowing his oats. Many 
strange creatures haunted the grain fields and lay con- 
cealed in the crops ; of these German lore tells the most 
tales, among these being the Aprilochse, a demon which 
infested the fields in April, the Aumsau, and the Haber- 
geiss, Katzemann, Kornwolf, Farre and the Erntebock, 
which latter seemed possessed of an active malice, as he 
stole part of the crops at harvest time, The Russian 
Lieschies seem to be friendly ; and Fauns, though really 
wood spitits, took a kindly and beneficent interest in the 
crops. In Esthonia thistles are placed on the corn when 
ripening to scare away hostile demons 

It was possibly also partly to rid these evil ones of their 
power that fire was carried about the fields, and that the 
ashes of brands from the midsummer fires were scattered 
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among the crops. Sometimes, too, in Ireland live coals 
from these fires were carried into the fields to avert blight. 
But these midsummer fires, still lit in parts of Ireland, 
were primarily to invoke fertility both of crops and herds, 
and the cattle are often driven through them for this 
purpose. ‘The actual harvesting was, of course, the time 
of the greatest rites and festivals, and there are many 
ceremonies connected with the cutting of the first sheaf. 
The Egyptian reapers after they had cut the first ears 
would lay them down, and, beating their breasts, would 
call upon Isis. In India, at Lahore, when the crops are 
ready for reaping, the natives first cut and bring home 
some of each kind of grain and offer it to the household 
gods. This first reaping is called Atwan, and when the 
sheaves are brought home the grain is removed from the 
ears and mixed with milk and sugar. Each member of 
the family tastes this seven times. In Ireland the farmer’s 
daughter must cut the first sheaf to bring luck to the 
harvesting ; and in Scotland, when reaping commenced, 
each reaper made a cross on the ground with his sickle, to 
keep their wrists from being strained. There is an 
allusion to the direction in which the corn should be cut 
in Theocritus in the words of “the godlike Lityerses ” : 
«See that the stubble faces the north wind or the west, 
tis thus the grain waxes richest.” The belief that the 
passer-by should “ give the good word” to the reaping 
was widely spread and lingers still in Ireland; but, as there 
the land is used chiefly for rearing cattle and not grain, 
the ‘“‘good word” must be given when one is first 
shown some new young animal. There was a mysterious 
creature which lurked in Scotch corn-fields and looked 
like a stone when found by the reapers, but it could 
change its shape. It seems to have been treated with 
some respect, or fear, as when it was found the reapers 
would leave a little patch of the crop standing round it 
and only cut off the ears of the corn, But the import- 
ance of the first sheaf was as nothing to the last one, the 
cutting of which was the most important ceremony of 
the corn-fields. In nearly all countries this last sheaf was 
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regarded as the hiding-place of the corn spirit, and was 
left standing alone and then cut with much ceremony. It 
was generally formed into the semblance of a woman’s 
figure adorned with clothes, ribbons and garlands, and 
carried home to the farmhouse with dancing and singing. 
In some parts the cutting of the last sheaf was supposed 
to kill the corn demon, and occasionally it was left uncut 
as a winter refuge for the spirit. In India, when the reap- 
ing drew to aclose, a small patch of corn was left standing 
on the last field ; the reapers then, after resting awhile, 
would rush at it and tear it up, shouting the victory of 
the corn deity and casting the corn stalks in the air. A 
sheaf is then made of this last corn, tied to a bamboo, 
and stuck up in the last harvest cart and carried home in 
triumph. Sometimes a plot of corn, specially sown, is 
reaped with a sudden rush and shouting and given to the 
priest as an offering to the local deity. The last sheaf, 
when carried home, is placed over the threshing floor, or 
hung on a tree or cattle-shed, where it remains as a pro- 
tection against the evil eye. A parallel to this is the 
English ‘‘ maiden,” or ‘kern-baby,” which is the last 
sheaf reaped. The name of this last sheaf varies in 
different counties; in Devonshire it is called the “ neck,” 
and the reaper of the last handful of corn plaits the straw 
and ties the ends together with bright coloured ribbon. 
He then lifts it high above his head, while the other 
reapers wave their sickles and shout. This is called ‘‘ the 
neck.” After this cider is passed round and they start for 
the farm, where the “‘ neck”’ is carried into the house and 
hung over the centre of the kitchen table. It remains 
here until it is ousted from its position by the next 
year’s “neck,” when it is given to the best beast in the 
stalls, In Cornwall, the reaper who cuts the“ neck ” runs 
with it to the farmer’s house, where one of the maids is 
posted at the door with a bucket of water ready to throw 
over him. If he can get inside the doorway without 
being drenched he can claim a kiss from the girl; this 
throwing of water, which has one or two variations, is 
supposed to be the survival of a rain charm or invocation. 
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In other places the last sheaf is called “ the mare,” and it 
was customary to “ send the mare on,” often in consider- 
able state, to a neighbouring farm which had not yet 
finished harvesting. The head man of the farm that 
finished reaping first was mounted on the best horse—the 
leader of the team—both being decorated with ribbons, 
and was led to the neighbouring farm. The last farmer 
who could not send the “ mare” further kept it all the 
winter. The man who carried the “‘ mare” received ale 
and often a fair amount of rough treatment on arriving 
at his destination ; indeed, the privileges of the reaper of 
the last sheaf are curiously mixed with penalties. He is 
placed in Scotland to sup by himself on the “ bink,” and 
at the harvest supper and other places he is named by the 
name of the animal corn-spirit supposed to lurk in this 
sheaf, and is subject to much good-humoured rough horse- 
play at the hands of his fellow reapers. The “ maiden” 
(last sheaf) was of earlier date than the kern-baby, and was 
made much more elaborately in the image of a corn-queen, 
and decorated and clothed and crowned with ears of corn. In 
Shropshire, cutting the last sheaf was called ‘‘ cutting the 
gander’s neck off.” The neck was a handful of corn left 
standing, knotted together, in the middle of the field. 
The reapers then stood round it at a few paces and threw 
their sickles at it in turn, beginning with the head reaper. 
The lucky one who succeeded in cutting it carried it home 
to the farmer’s wife and received a mug of beer in return, 
and it was kept in the house for luck until the next 
harvest. In the North of England the reapers fashion 
the last sheaf into an effigy, wrap it in some of their 
garments and decorate it with flowers; they call it the 
“‘korn-baby,” or “ mell-doll,” and carry it home with 
singing and merriment to the mell-supper or harvest feast, 
which derives its name from the Norse mele-corn ; it is 
kept, like the “‘ neck” and the “‘ mare,” from harvest to 
harvest. In Scotland the last sheaf was called the “ clyack,” 
and was cut by the girls in the field and on no account 
was it allowed to touch the ground, but was laid on a maid’s 
knee and bound and dressed in woman’s clothes, Insome 
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parts the youngest girl at the harvesting cut the clyack. 
The Peruvians made a corn image of their “ Mama 
Cora ”’—mother of the maize—which they dressed in the 
richest garments, and put, with ceremony, in a granary, 
and watched over it three nights. They also made a 
sacrifice to her, at which the witches asked the image if it 
“had strength sufficient to continue until the New Year.” 
If it answered ‘“‘ No,” they carried it to the farm and 
burned it and made another. In some parts of Germany 
it is customary to leave the last sheaf uncut as “ Woden’s 
share,” or “‘ fodder for Woden’s horses.” In the villages 
of Styria a puppet is made of the last sheaf and dressed 
in white ; the corn spirit is supposed to be caught in this 
sheaf, and it is carried home and honoured as a divine 
thing. The reapers place it in the barn, and at threshing 
time the corn spirit is supposed to appear. In Germany 
the last sheaf is generally known as the “ corn mother,” 
though sometimes it is either the “harvest child,” the 
‘old man,” or “ old woman.”’ 

In France it is also called the oat, wheat, or rye-mother 
according to the crop, and a puppet is made of it ; simi- 
larly among the Slavs. In Brittany the effigy is called the 
‘** mother sheaf.” In Hanover the “ harvest mother.” In 
East Prussia no shape was given to it, and it was known 
as the “‘ grandmcther.”” In Silesia it was made into a figure 
and called the “ grandmother.” In the north of Ireland the 
“‘ granny,” and in Sweden and Denmark the “ old woman.” 

In earlier times the Eipeow»n, an olive branch hung 
with a loaf and all the fruits of the season; would stand all 
the year in front of Greek houses. All the harvest homes 
ended in song and much feasting, and sometimes one of 
the reapers would disguise himself roughly to represent 
the corn spirit; as a pig or a wolf, for instance. This 
custom obtained in England when the “ harvest sow ” 
would force its way in among the feasters at the Mell 
suppers. In Germany it was the “rye wolf,” and in 
Northern Europe the ‘‘ harvest boar.” The great aim 
of the reapers was to get the loads of grain “ well 

lugged,” or “ kerned,” i.¢., carried safely to the barn with- 
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out being overthrown. The loss of a goose at the 
harvest supper was an old penalty for an ovefthrow, and 
a proverbial synonym for overthrowing is still used in 
“losing the goose.” Another penalty was that the 
reapers should eat the harvest supper silently, without 
singing or merriment; but if all had gone well it was an 
occasion of great hilarity, and the field labourers and 
servants would sit down on terms of equality with the 
farmer and his family, much ale was drunk and many 
songs sung, and in some European countries the flesh of 
the animal representing the corn spirit was eaten. A 
Northumberland custom is for the driver of the last load 
to hand his whip to the farmer’s wife when he arrives at 
the farm, when she must either drive the load in herself 
ot give him a glass of whiskey for doing it. In the 
North, too, each cottage would have its kern-baby, 
generally made of oats, as oats are the staple food there. 
The kern-baby was sometimes set above the chimney- 
piece and sometimes on the dresser, or hung over the 
kitchen table. Sometimes the grain from this last sheaf 
was ground and made into shapes representative of the 
various forms of the corn spirit and eaten by the house- 
hold. Threshing ceremonies, too, were of importance, 
and in India it was regarded as a very solemn affair, and 
was only begun after consulting the stars. The threshing 
floors were washed with milk and water ; and butter, boiled 
wheat, and various grains were offered, the boiled wheat 
being used to divert the spirits from the sowing corn. 
The grain baskets had to be set down on their sides, or 
else these spirits would use them. The grain was not 
safe from their thefts until it had been measured, and this 
had to be begun at dawn, sunset, or midnight, when the 
demons were otherwise engzged. Complete silence had 
to be observed while measuring the grain, no counting 
aloud being permitted. Grain must on no account be 
measured at the full moon, and Saturday was held to be 
an unlucky day. Besides thieving spirits like Erntebock 
and these Indian Bhuts, there are various friendly spirits 
and deities which assist with threshing. The Greeks 
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built shrines to Zephyrus and invoked him and Favonius 
to assist at winnowing operations, as in the charming 
Epigram by Bacchylides : 

Eudemus in the fields to Zephyr rears 

This shrine, most bountiful of winds at need, 


He heard and came and helped him with all speed 
The grain to winnow from the ripened ears. 


And in Theocritus the reapers are bidden to thresh the 
corn in the noon heat ; as the grain and chaff part more 
easily then. There were various small friendly helpers, 
too, at threshing time. A Manx brownie, called 
Fenodyree, would thresh a whole barnful of corn in a 
single night for the farmer towards whom he was well 
disposed ; the Follet in Milton’s “‘ L’Allegro” also used his 
“shadowy flail” in the same beneficent manner; and 
Irish fairies have been known to give fairy meal at 
harvest-time. In England as well as India silence was 
imperative while measuring the grain. Throughout 
Germany it is the custom for reapers or threshers to 
seize the passer-by and hold him bound with a straw rope 
until he has paid a forfeit. Even the farmer himself or 
one of his guests has to submit to this custom on the 
occasion of their first visit to the field or threshing floor. 
In Bavaria the man who gives the last stroke at threshing 
must “carry the pig” to the next farm, a custom quite 
similar to the “sending the mare” in England. The 
thresher who carried the pig had the right to be the first 
to help himself at the harvest supper, and tried to get as 
‘many dumplings (which were called pigs 4nd sometimes 
made roughly to resemble them) as he could, while the 
other threshers struck at his hand with their spoons. 

Though the harvesting really ended with the threshing, 
various rites lingered through the rest of the year, until on 
New Year’s Eve again began the ceremony of blessing or 
safeguarding the fields with fire. In Rome on the 15th 
October a chariot race took place each year on the field of 
Mars, and the right-hand horse of the winning chariot 
was killed by a spear-thrust as a sacrifice to this god to 
ensure good crops the following year. The head of this 
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horse was cut off and loaves of bread were tied to it, and 
it was carried through Rome. 

Divination by grain was widespread, and English 
farmers consulted burnt grains of wheat about the pros- 
pects of the corn markets. The Romans used it both as 
a charm to avert blight from the crops and also (with 
maize) as a love divination ; they put the grains on a plate 
which they placed on the fire at midnight, singing a charm 
the while, and augured their fortunes from the shapes into 
which it burst. As a love charm also Simaetha, in the 
second idyl of Theocritus, tells her handmaid to throw 
the barley and the husks on the fire. In England a red 
ear in a handful of corn foretold a lover to the girl who 
found it ; but to dream of plucking ears of corn was con- 
sidered unlucky and signified secret enemies, though to 
see a field of ripe oats was held a fortunatedream. Even 
down to Christmastide the memory of the harvest 
lingered, and at this time in some places the kern-baby 
was either given to the cattle, or the corn from it ground, 
cooked, and eaten, by the farmer and his household. In 
Scotland it was given either to a mare in foal or to the 
oldest cow ; as in Ireland the branch of mistletoe which 
hangs on the doorpost must be given to the first cow 
which calves after Candlemas. In Denmark and Sweden 
at Christmas they made loaves of bread in the shape of a 
boar. ‘This was the ‘* Yule Boar,” and it was often made 
from the corn of the last sheaf ; this loaf stood on the 
table throughout the Christmas festivities, and was kept 
till sowing time, when part of it was given tothe plough- 
man and his horses, and part was mixed with the seed- 
corn, while the straw was kept and used for various 
purposes; it was supposed to bring fertility to barren 
land if strewn about the fields, to avert witchcraft if laid 
on the floors, also after a death the floors were strewn 
with straw; and at Christmas the peasants divined by 
throwing cornstalks up to the ceiling, the number of the 
straws that caught and remained in the rafters foretelling 
how many sheaves they would thresh. In Sweden the 
children slept at Christmas on a bed made of this Yule. 
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straw. After Christmas, New Year’s Eve brought again 
the beginning of the year’s corn ceremonies in the blessing 
of the fields with fire, So that not only at seed-time and 
harvest was the memory of Golden Demeter kept bright, 
but amid the greenness of summer fields and under the 
greyness of winter skies, 


The Abbey of Holy (ross, 
(0. Tipperary 


N the bank of the River Suir, about seven miles 
() from Cashel and three from Thurles, stand the 
picturesque remains of the once powerful Abbey 

of Holy Cross, As a specimen of Middle-Pointed archi- 
tecture, this ruined church may be ranked as the best 
example in Ireland. The “ waking ” chapel in the south 
transept is unique; the sedilia in the sanctuary cannot 
easily be matched, and some of the smaller windows are 
indeed rare in their tracery. The remains of a doorway, 
now in the cloister garth, though possibly an insertion, is 
unlike any other doorway to be met with elsewhere, and 
the partly external passage in the wall above the east 
window is believed to have no counterpart in Ireland. Of 
the vaulting which remains the type is extremely good, 
and the peculiar arrangement by which the choir projects 
westward from the tower and into the nave is most unusual. 
Scattered about, too, are quaint carvings in-unaccustomed 
places, and the piscinae, mostly ruined, are well worthy of 
note. It is for these reasons, which seem sufficient to the 
writer, that he has ventured on an illustrated descriptive 
paper having for its subject Holy Cross Abbey. Strangely 
enough, though this Cistercian house was the most exten- 
sive of that rule in Ireland, no important event is conneced 
with it. Founded by charter in 1182 by Donough Cur- 
bach O’Brien, King of Limerick, in honour of the Holy 
Cross, St. Mary and St. Benedict, the house, in course of 
years, waxed both wealthy and powerful. Its abbots were 
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mitred, and usually bore the additional title of Earls of 
the Holy Cross. Traditionally, Pope Pascal II., in 1110, 
sent to Morough, the father of Donough, a piece of the 
true cross, and as a place of custody for this precious relic 
the abbey was subsequently founded. Additional charters 
and confirmations of charters were obtained in the reigns 
of John, Henry III., Edward I., and Richard II. the 
dates of the two last being 1320 and 1395. Henry III., 
it would appear, took the place under his special protec- 
tion. Later, in 1414, we read that Thomas le Boteller, or 
Butler, prior of the Order of St. John of Jerusalem, and 
James Earl of Ormond obtained grants of further protec- 
tion to the abbey. It is also known that the abbot was 
usually vicar-general of the Cistercians in Ireland. In 
later times Holy Cross was subjected, at the instance of 
Abbot Clairvaux, to the Abbey of Furness, in Lancashire. 
The last abbot of Holy Cross was one William O’Dwyer, 
and some years after the Dissolution the abbey was 
granted by Elizabeth—in 1563—to Gerald Earl of 
Ormond, at a rental of £15 10s. 4d. 

There is record that the pilgrimages to the abbey, sacred 
as it was through the possession of the holy relic, were 
made in 1559 by the rebel O’Niel, and in 1579 by one of 
the Desmonds. The right of sepulture within the pre- 
cincts is still held asa great “ privilege,” or was so held 
only a few years since. The writer chanced to be present 
at a funeral on one occasion at Holy Cross, when the con- 
ditions under which the burial took place were such as, it 
is to be hoped, no longer obtain. The grave, an irregular 
hole, was not as deep as an umbrella, yet from it several 
other comparatively recent interments had been disturbed. 
Wherever within the walls a burial had taken place, there 
small bones, fragments of larger ones, teeth, &c., were 
to be perceived in the newly turned-over earth and amid 
the grass. 

The ground plan of the Abbey Church is cruciform 
and complete, and consists of sanctuary, choir, nave, north 
and south aisles, and north and south transepts. The 
tower, which is oblong in plan, is at the intersection of 
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the cross. In each of the transepts are two chapels. Of 
the monastic buildings on the south side of the church 
the remains are scanty and ruinous. The cloister-garth 
has now lost its cloisters. Its general appearance may be 
gathered from the sketch. In it, on the east side, is the 
very remarkable door, of which an illustration is given, a 
door the fellow to which the writer does not believe to 
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exist elsewhere. As a specimen of moulding it cannot be 
considered beautiful ; still, its singularly uncommon form 
renders it decidedly well worth notice. Before considering 
the inside of the church it may be well to mention that 
access to the domestic buildings was formerly obtained 
by means of a door and flight of steps on the south 
face of the south transept, and that a passage underground 
—the entrance to which is now filled up—formerly com- 
municated with certain vaults and, possibly, crypts. 

The sanctuary measures 23 ft. g in. by 23 ft., and 
has a height of about 28 ft. At the east end is a large 
decorated window of six lights of fair though by no 
means extraordinary design. Locally it is supposed to 
be the finest in Ireland, if not in the world, but there are 
hundreds of other similar windows similarly honoured. 
The west window is almost a counterpart, but has been 
inserted, as the traces of the more ancient three-light 
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lancets there can be seen. Beneath the east window is the 
original stone high-altar, 10 ft. by 3 ft. 6in. by 3 ft. high, 
with the five crosses on its table. On the south side of 
the sanctuary is an ancient tomb, with an incised cross on 
its slab, but lacking an in- 4. ,! kis § 1B OS ih 
scription. Itis not known to tie Py, 
whom this tomb belongs. One 
view is that it marks the 
resting-place of the founder ; 
another, that it is the grave 
of a Sir W. Bertram; a 
third, that it commemorates 
a Countess of Desmond ; and 
there is a fourth legend of a 
“good woman,” who gave 
the relic of the cross to the 
abbey. 

Certainly the tomb is not 
so old as 1194, in which year 
Donough O’Brien died. In 
front of it, in later times, have 
been erected the singularly 
ornate and beautiful black Doorway in cloister-garth 
marble sedilia shown in the 
illustration. The seating accommodation is very shallow 
compared with ordinary specimens, but it is wonderful to 
note how sharp and well-preserved is the intricate tracing 
and crocheting of this fine relic. 

In the wall, eastward, are the remains of the piscina, 
above the arch of which, and forming a projection from 
the label, is a small, but quaint, half-length female figure 
of rude design and rough execution. On the north side 
of the sanctuary is a circular-headed recess, with elaborate 
mouldings, and within it a tomb. On the wall-face of the 
base of the tomb there yet remains a portion of the 
decoration, viz., a tryptych. This occupies about one- 
third of the space. The’ central compartment contains 
a rood, the western one a figure, and the eastern is 
blank. Within the recess is an aperture, communi cating 
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1 in the north transept. This aperture 
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The groined roof of the sanctuary is a fine one with 
moulded ribs, and above this groining and between it and 
the roof a chamber formerly existed. As a means of 
communication with this chamber it is probable that the 
peculiar external three-arch shallow projecting gallery was 
built out above the east 
window. This gallery pas- 
sage was supported on two 
corbels, as the illustration 
shows, and is only 1 ft. g in. 
wide. 

The tower measures 23 ft. 
by 13 ft. 6 in. at the base 
internally and was supported 
by four pointed arches, of 
which the corbels are long and 
sharply faceted. A simpler 
vaulting is to be seen in the 
tower, and it would be in- 
teresting to ascertain whether 
certain round holes therein 
me - were intended for bell-ropes. 

NAILS -% For bells to be rung from 
such a position on the ground- 
floor of an abbey church is certainly uncommon. 

The choir was solidly built westwards from the west 
tower arch for a distance of 31 ft., where a gable, though 
of later date, separates it from the nave. The nave is 
60 ft. long by 22 ft. 9 in. wide, with four -bays of arches 
on each side. The aisles extend on both sides of the 
nave and choir right down to the west walls of both tran- 
septs. In the south aisle there are no windows except 
one at the west gable. There aretwo doors, one of which 
leads to the cloister garth and is, apparently, Norman. In 
the north aisle there are four late Perpendicular windows 
and one decorated one of peculiar design. In the north 
transept the chief points of interest are the windows and 
the piscina, already mentioned ; there is, also, the pedestal 
of a now vanished statue of most uncommon design. 
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The south transept is, however, the most remarkable 
feature in the whole building, owing to its containing the 
unique ‘‘ waking” chapel. » This consists of a double row 





THe WAKING CHAPEL, 
Holy CROSS ASBEY, ‘ 


TIPPERARY: 
of twisted columns and arches 2 ft. 6 in. apart, between 
which the bodies of dead Cistercians were wont to be 
borne, and where they were “‘ waked ” until burial. The 
panels beneath the pillared arcade number fourteen, and 
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are fost elaborately carvéd, black marble and limestoné 
being again employed. The groitiing of the two chapels 
ig simple yet very effective. The corbels aré handsome, 
and at the northern corner is to be found the curious 
carving illustrated. Unfortunately the upper portion of 
the figure and the heads of the two lions have suffered 
much mutilation. The windows in the east wall of the 
‘‘ waking ” chapel are small but interesting. The wirdows 
specially mentionéd are given 
in the illustration’. It be- 
came a question whether to 
illustrate the east End or the 
west and the writer decided 
on the east, as thereby the 
external gallery could be 
e ete ie ite shown. Of the ruins of the 
Mutilated stone carving innorth- d se buildi but littl 
west corner of “Waking” domestic buildings but little 
Chapel remains ; one hooded fireplace 
| is to be noted, and the fact 
that what seems to be a dormitory was to be found 
above the “waking” chapel. The roof of the’ nave 
and aisles was not groined, neither was the choir. As 
this article deals merely with the relics of this once 
rand old Cistercian house the writer must be excused 
or not touching on the interesting town of Thurles, 
so near to it, or for leaving unmentioned the other 
relics in the immediate district. The beauties of the 
river Suir—and they are many—must be_ omitted, and 
not even the quaintly-inscribed bridge, just without the 
abbey precincts, can be sketched. 








Our Bowling Green 


E are justly proud of our old bowling-green. 

We look down from an immeasurable height 

_ Of self-complacency and satisfaction upon the 
spick-and-span new greens laid down in the corners of 


town parks, good things enough in their way, and evidence 
of the revived interest in the fine old English pastime ; 
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we éven glarice dispdrapingly at those venerable bowling- 
a to be found attached to ancient cotifitry Hostélries 
iefé and there, with traditions of the royal Charles; or 
éven the sea~dogs of Elizabéth’s days, having handled the 
$midoth Bowl thereon. 

To us, as to all spheromaniats, a good game at bowls i 
the finest sport in the world. Cricket is thé fationi 

astime, ‘id. we duly honour it, though we play fio longer. 

dotball is only for rough hobbledehoys, who don’t objéct 
to a broken rib or a dislocated shoulder. Tennis is all 
véry well for the young atid active. Golf? Well, as 4 
mémber of our club; whom we will name “ Retiréd 
Leistire,” says, “‘Golf is 4 noble game to which ours cat 
hardly be compated ; but then it requites the best part 
of a county and a beast of a ‘caddy’ with a load of fuf- 
niture before you can play it at all.” 

Our seeming simple game demands cool judgment, 
keer eyesight, well-applied—if moderate—exertion, and 
nearly as much skill as billiards, with the advantage of the 
open-air atid a restricted but delightful space of well-kept 
turf. It is not too solemn for a quip Or crank in the 
intervals of play, and a pipe or cigar may be enjoyed in 
the midst of the contest. 

There is, too, a flavour of antiquity and history about 
bowling that adds to its attractions, though, to be sure, 
antiquity and history and even beautiful surroundings go 
for nought when one is actually playing and has the bowl 
balanced on the right hand, after having duly considered 
the distance, the ground, and the best way to the ivory 
*« Jack,” gleaming afar off upon the green tutf as a star 
of emulation and desire. We do not propose to tell 
again the story of Drake and the game at Plymouth with 
the Armada in sight—it has been worn threadbare and 
illustrated ad nauseam—but only wish to remark that the 
great commander put off the consideration of singeing the 
**Don’s” whiskers when the glistening ‘“ Jack” was 
before him, and his opponents, perhaps, “three on.” So, 
to all ardent players, the bowl itself and the delivery ot 
it crowd out ff mind all such minor considerations as 
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the raging of political parties and the frowsy strife of 
committee-rooms. 

But we are slipping away from our green, even as a 
bow! runs “ against bias” now and then. Our green lies 
in the heart of a lovely English region, where the woods 
and trees still murmur to the inner ear the name of one 
William Shakespeare, and through which run the brooks 
and streams which he loved, and in which still exist many 
timbered and half-timbered houses upon which his eyes 
had rested. It is of ample size, surrounded with noble 
elms and other trees in a shrubbery round about, possess- 
ing ancient and quaintly-cut arbours of yew, and giving 
charming peeps of scenery here and there between the 
tree boles and the masses of syringa and other flowering 
shrubs, 

There is, moreover, a curious old club-house at one 
corner, three stories high, built of the lovely white lias- 
stone of the district,and crowned with a steep roof, formerly 
thatched, now, alas! covered with corrugated-iron painted 
red. This building hasan interest of its own, having been 
erected when the United States were still only “ His 
Majesty’s Plantations in America,” and Horace Walpole 
was inditing his charming gossip to his dear Madame 
Deffaud and the other Horace, his friend, and dancing 
attendance on his two ‘“‘Straw-Berrys” and Kitty Clive, 
and when the revolutionary growlings across the Channel 
were only just beginning. 

There is a large room upon the ground-floor where the 
ancient bowlers used to meet, and, doubtless, much sound 
claret and ripe port has been there consumed, and not a 
few massive suppers of the good old English sort eaten. 
There are many rooms upstairs, but, alas! all in a sadly 
dilapidated condition. Among them, right at the top of 
the building, is to be seen something which one may travel 
far and wide to match and even then fail—a veritable 
“cock-pit,” with a railed-in stage for the noble birds to 
fight upon, and a space for the noble, or ignoble, 
spectators. 

The hotel over the road is now a mere fragment of its 
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former self, and ivy and neglect have taken possession of 
its ample stabling. It was once, however, a busy posting- 
house, and, no doubt, could tell of many adventures of 
the Pickwickian sort and of much badinage and flirtation. 
Ladies passing the night there probably strolled on to 
the green to see and make eyes at the “beaux” in 
buckled shoes and powdered hair as they tumbled the 
polished bowls up to the “ Jack,” or tapped their golden 
snuffboxes. A county bowling club was long in existence 
here, of which our little coterie is the degenerate suc- 
cessor. In the large club-room, framed and glazed, may 
be still seen the “rules of the club” and also the 
‘ Spheristerium ” of Addison engrossed upon parchment, 
with a translation of its latinity done into elegant English 
verse by a literate country squire, beginning: 


A plain spreads out both wide and green, 
Unbroken lies the even sheen. 


There exist some hazy legends of quarrels over the 
port; of a duel, even, between two country squires, and 
of orgies following the bowling contests, when some of 
the gallant gentlemen had to be bedded down and left to 
sleep off their potations. With such memories as these, 
what wonder that we are proud of our green! The 
flavour of a dead and gone England is upon it. Even 
Dr. Johnson may have looked in, upon his way to Lich- 
field, with the faithful Boswell at his elbow, or the lively 
widow of the brewer Thrale. 

Later in the day, the players on this green may have 
suspended their game for a moment to see the mail 
coaches drive by decked with flags and laurels, proclaim- 
ing, with much horn-blowing and shouting, ‘‘ Another 
glorious victory over Boney!” and calling upon true 
Britons to glory in the “ invincible British valour.” 

Of such things our rustics know not as they play their 
evening game after the long summer day’s work; but 
we, cultured ones, love well to remember and dwell upon 
them. But, see, it is a fine June evening, not too hot, 
and our club is playing its judicious and leisurely game. 
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“ Well bowled, Passon! ’E ken bowl, and preach, tew 
—when ’e loikes.” 

This is the comttent made, sotto voce and in cotifidence, 
by one of our critics to his companiotis, as our rector, 
tallest and thinnest of men, had just delivered a well- 
judged bowl that, curving gracefully and gently in 
Obedience to the hidden law of its nature—the bias— 
rolled between, but without touching, certain bowls of his 
parthet’s, and laid itself lovingly close to the “ Jack.” 

The doctor, standing near to the goal, held up his 
hand gleefully and shouts out, “ Twoin!” The patson’s 
lank form rose slowly from its attitude of delivery, and 
the smile that crossed his sallow countenance expressed 
the satisfaction of a sound churchman at a deed well 
attempted and successfully carried out. 

“Three in, J bet!” exclaimed Lex, a retired legal 
person, a stumpy man, all beard and eyebrows, in a 
shockingly bad straw hat. 

The point at last decided, the victorious parson threw 
the ‘‘ Jzck ” anew, and another “‘ end ” commenced. 

The three ’cute and experienced rustic critics, sitting 
upon their bench under the thick yew hedge, followed 
every bowl with the keenest interest, showing great delight 
when, this time, the clergyman’s bowl, flying close to the 
“ Jack,” was carried away by a splendid delivery from the 
hands of our poet, whose ball calmly usurped its place and 
rolled the ivory sphere itself a foot or two onwards, still 
clinging to its side. 

So the game went on, as anxiously watched by the three 
critics as if they had been in the pit of a theatre upon an 
Irving night. 

It is not often that we tolerate the presence of the 
villagers when our club plays, for the green is given up to 
the rustics upon other nights, and they enjoy themselves 
to the full without restraint, and exhibit now and then 
really fine play, enlivened by much excitement and 
admonition to each other in the vernacular of the 
district. 

“Goo on, goo on!” they shout. ‘‘ Tek this soide, 
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Atry |°—" Now, Bill, clit ’em hout !—Natrer—narret ! ” 
—" Got no legs |" ’Ee’s hoff!” —“ Run, run, ragged 
un!” (addressed to a lapping bowl)—“ Core ’ere—lay 
by tiie, John!” arid so dh. Then, when the fray is ovet, 
victors and vahquished join, as amicably as opposing 
coufisel when the cause is decided, in the pots of beér 
fetched from the “ pub” across the way. 

It is great fuh to smoke a pipe and watch these rustics, 
and, moreover, is full of sound instruction in the technique 
of the game. The three aged men, our critics, are past- 
masters in the art, and so are privileged to see the 
“quality” play their game. The smock-frocked one in 
the middle, whose eulogy was bestowed upon the parsonic 
skill—Luke Hewings, or more commonly “ Gaffer ”—was 
perhaps, forty years ago, before the ‘“ rheumatiz” had 
beht and cramped his poor weather-beaten fingers, as 
skilléd a hand with bowls as any one in the broad Mid- 
lands, The smug person on his left is a decayed publican, 
considered, also, to be a worthy judge of the game, and 
certainly 4 sharp and censorious critic; and the bearded 
individual om the right hand bears the reputation of 
having been, like Newman Noggs, a “ gen’elman once, 
and kep’ ’is ’ossés and ’ounds.” He is a mild-mannered 
and melancholy man, given to lamenting, like Wolsey, his 
fallen greatness and the days when he was hand-and-glove 
with certain persons whose sons and grandsons look down 
upon and patronise him. He is even nowa careful bowler 
at Short lengths, and takes a hand with his companions on 
watth evenings, and has even been known to have beaten 
the parson, when invited to play by reason. of the flavour 
of his departed gentility. Generally, however, he looks 
upon the world and all its games with a melancholy 
yo pr and will not say no to an offered pinch of 
snuff or a glass of cold whiskey and water. “ Mr. 
Morton ” (always A/isier) is the name he goes by. 

But thé night dew is settling upon the grass, and the 
boy has to wipe the bowls constantly. It is time to leave 
off. Truly our game of bowls is a fair representation of 
the Bigger gamie of life. In thie latter diversion we all aim 
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at something, and many of us have to go by very circuitous 
routes, being biassed persons, to arrive there,and not seldom 
fail miserably. Now and then some daring straight bowler 
sends down his missile upon us, and, driving us away from 
the “ Jack” of our ambition, calmly takes our place—and 
reaps the profit. Let us all remember that they who play 
at bowls, or life, must expect “rubbers” as well as 
** kisses,” and take care that our play is steady and our 
bias correct. 


Retrospective Review 


English Housewifery Exemplifed 


N a library rich in English literature of the eighteenth 
| century, where the comedies of Sheridan jostle the 
stately tomes of Gibbon, where Carte’s heavy 
quartos are flanked by Horace Walpole’s “ Treatise on 
Landscape Gardening” and “ Anecdotes of Painting,” 
where Pope’s poems stand side by side with “ Evelina ” 
and “Cecilia,” and the memoirs of Frenchmen more 
witty than virtuous are to be seen in ill-chosen proximity 
to the works of our eminent divines, there I once dis- 
covered a tattered little book which, though seemingly 
misplaced in such august company, is not without interest 
to a lover of old-time habits. 

“English Housewifery Exemplified” is described by 
its authoress, Mrs. Elizabeth Moxon, as ‘‘A Book necessary 
for Mistresses of Families, and confined to things usEFuL, 
SUBSTANTIAL, and SPLENDID, and calculated for the Preser- 
vation of Health and upon the measures of Frugality, being 
the Result of thirty Years’ Practice and Experience.” 

The practised and experienced Mrs. Moxon’s ideas of 
frugality would now appal the most lavish housekeeper, 
and, if our predecessors indeed consumed all the extra- 
ordinary dishes that are here described, it is not surprising 
that we, their unfortunate descendants, needs must endure 
the pains of gout and of dyspepsia. ‘‘ The oysters are 
eaten and put down in the bill,” but, as Mr. Anthony Hope 
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points out in the immortal “ Dolly Dialogues,” not neces- 
sarily in the bill of the man who has had the oysters. 

In our degenerate days we marvel at the appetites of 
our great-grandfathers, and if we wish to know how they 
fared we cannot do better than accept the evidence of 
Mrs. Moxon. She can initiate us into all the mysteries 
of the gastronomic art, and she even describes “‘ how to 
make Pig eat like Lamb in Winter,” to “fry Parsnips to 
look like Trout,” to “‘ dress Rabbets to look like Moor 
Game,” to “ make Venison out of Mutton,” and to “ roll 
Pig’s Head to eat like Brawn.” Of the latter she remarks, 
with evident pride, “ This has often been taken for Real 
Brawn.” 

In her preface she declares herself to have ‘‘ engaged in 
the Undertaking ” of writing her book “at the Instance 
and Importunity of Many Persons of eminent account 
and distinction,” and she assures ‘‘them and the World 
that she has acquitted herself with the utmost Skill and 
Fidelity.” She concludes with an appeal to “ Her ever- 
honoured Friends who first excited her to the Publication 
of her Book, and who have been long Eye-Witnesses of 
her Skill and Behaviour in the Business of her Calling.” 

The worthy lady’s manner of detailing the secrets ot 
her profession has a charm which is all her own, and the 
liberties she takes with grammar and orthography, which 
have been from time immemorial the privilege of her sex, 
do but add a piquancy to her recipes. 

*‘ Boil, blanch, and split your Tongue” might almost 
be the exclamation of an irate cook cursing the kitchen- 
maid, but it is somewhat startling to be told to “ take 
your Brains and skin them, boil and chop them small” ; 
while ‘‘ take a Large fat Head and boil it” is a thing we 
any of us at one time or another might desire to do. 

Mrs. Moxon seems to have had a philosopher’s power 
of adapting herself to circumstances. To make cherry 
brandy, she says, ‘‘ take a gallon of the best brandy,” but 
lest this should be impossible to procure she is careful to 
add a recipe for “ Raspberry Brandy,” in which it suffices 
to “ take a gallon of the best brandy you can get.” 








; 
| 
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As to the “ Measures of Frugality” mentioned on the 
title-page, we can find no trace of them elsewhere. ‘To 
make a savoury Chicken Pye, take 4a/f-¢-dozen small 
chickens”; for woodcock pie “‘ take three or four Brace 
of Woodcocks according as-you would have your Pye in 
bigness ”; for cheese-cakes “take a gallon of new milk ”; 
and to make “Vermecelly soop” she seems to have 
required as many different ‘inds of meat and vegetables 
as would suffice for a Lord Mayor’s banquet in our less 
voracious day. 

Ata first glance there js nothing in Mrs. Moxan’s work 
suggestive of the Celestial Empire, and yet some of her 
recipes bear a striking resemblance to a description giyen 
me by a Chinee of shark-fin soup. ‘* A goose,”’ he said, “a 
turkey-fowl, some beef, mytton, cabbages, cauliflowers, 
ginger; then veal, herbs, onions, rice, beetroot, spinach ; 
then a young hare, some rabbits, some peas, some salt, 
pepper, cinnamon, lemon, twenty crawfish, a tongue, 
some oysters———” ‘But, Ni Tomm,” I ventured to in; 
terpolate (this being his baptismal appellation), “‘ where 
are the shark-fins?” “Liver, parsley, nutmeg, and a 
sheep’s head,” he continued firmly. ‘“‘ Then take sharks’ 
fins, and wash—wash away all the sand; then put in; 
then cook; then you haye soup—shark-fin soup.” 

It is difficult to believe that Ni Tomm was not 
plagiarising from the “frugal” Mrs. Moxon, the con- 
tents of whose larder and store-room must haye been as 
inexhaustible as her ingenuity in using them. 

With the help of diagrams we are shown how the dishes 
were arranged in the days when it was orthodox for 
the festal board to “groan” beneath the weight of its 
imposing array. The following appears to be a repre- 
sentative meny of 1760 or thereabouts : 


A dinner in winter. 


1. A soop. 

2. Scotch collops. 

3. A Chicken Pye. 

4. Stewed oysters and roasted Lobsters. 
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5. A Hunter’s Pudding. 
6. A couple of Roasted Tongues with Venison Sauce. 
7. A Ham or Roast Beef. 

Remove : one fish. 


This is not yet all, for there is a second course, merci- 
fully rather less substantial than the first : 


. Two young Turkeys or Ducklings. 

. Stewed apples or Common Quaking Pudding. 
. Custards, ow tall 

. Jellies or Lemon Posset. 

. Tarts and preserved apricocks, 

. Preserved Damascenes or Flummery. 

. Green goose or young rabbets. 


After the consumption of these viands our great- 
grandfathers were still able to attack a supper scarcely 
less Gargantuan, so it is not surprising that a “ pick-me- 
up” was needed on the morrow, and Mrs. Elizabeth 
Moxon does not forget to provide us with “a pleasant 
Dram to drink in a Morning ”; this is composed of three 
dozen Seville oranges “‘ when they are full ripe,” half a 
dozen “ large Lemons,” a pound and a quarter of loaf sugar, 
and “a gallon of Brandy.” Personally, I would prefer to 
trust myself to Ni Tomm, who gave me a chest of tea, 
the potency of which he described in his usual graphic 
manner: ‘“ You beill,” he said, pointing an accusin 
forefinger in my direction; ‘‘you lie down; you die. 
He paused dramatically. “I give you tea; you drink ; 
you jump up!” One could not look for so beneficial a 
result from any of Mrs. Moxon’s concoctions. Even in 
so sylvan a beverage as ‘‘ Cordial water of cowslips ” a pint 
of brandy and a pint of ale were indispensable. 

Our worthy authoress had innumerable ways of dis- 
guising fish, the least alarming being a mixture of white 
herrings, lemon peel, mushrooms, and oysters, called 
“Solomon Gundie to eat in Lent.” Who Solomon 
Gundie was, and whether his pious observation of days 
of abstinence gained for his name this gastronomic im- 
mortality, we cannot say, but it is to be hoped his ultimate 
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fate was less tragic than that of the far more widely known 
“Fanny Adams.” * 

In my childhood’s days I accepted in good faith the 
time-honoured nursery statement that the Man in the 
Moon (or some such legendary personage) ‘burnt his 
mouth eating cold plum porridge,” but it was not until 
my maturer years that 1 discovered, in Mrs. Elizabeth 
Moxon’s “ Useful, Substantial, and Splendid” work, the 
elaborate way in which that simple-sounding dish is 
prepared : 


Take two Shanks of Beef, and ten quarts of Water, let it boil over 
a slow fire till it be Tender, and when the Broth is strong, strain it out, 
wipe the Pot and put in the broth again, slice in two penny Loaves 
thin, cutting off the Top and Bottom, put some of the Liquor to it, 
cover it up and let it stand for a quarter of an hour, so put it into the 
Pot again, and let-it boil a quarter of an hour, then put in four pound 
of currants and let ’em boil a little; then put in two pound of 
Raisins and two pound of Prunes, let °em boil till they swell; then 
put in a Quarter of an Ounce of Mace, a few cloves beat fine, mix it 
with a little water, and put it into your Pot; also a pound of Sugar, a 
little Salt, a Quart or better of Claret and the juice of 2 or 3 
Lemons or Verjuice; thicken it with sagoo instead of Bread; so put 
it in earthen Pots, and keep it for Use. . . . 


After studying ‘“‘ English Housewifery Exemplified ” 
we can the more easily understand why it was that our 
predecessors of the eighteenth century were old and 
broken down at forty, and we commend the wisdom of 
those few fastidious exceptions whose palates preferred 
French cookery to that of Mrs. Moxon. 


The French have taste in all they do, 
Which we are quite without ; 

For Nature, which to them gave godt, 
To us gave only Gout. 





1 « Fanny Adams ”—a kind of potted meat much consumed in the 
senior Service, and so called because a young lady of that name was 
lost to her friends and relations about the time that it first became an 
item of the naval menu. 


Correspondence 


Shakespeare and Irish Music 


Mr. Ursan,—lIt is passing strange that none of Shake- 
speare’s numerous commentators ever devoted a separate 
work dealing with the Irish melodies and other Irish 
musical allusions to be found scattered throughout the 
plays of the immortal bard. True it is that Dr. Naylor 
has written a pleasant and informing book on “ Shake- 
speare and Music,” whilst Mr. Louis C. Elson is 
responsible for a little volume entitled, ‘ Shakespeare in 
Music” ; but neither of these authors tackled the subject 
of the master’s deep acquaintance with Irish music. With 
the exception of some fearful and wonderful expositions of 
“ Ducdame,” and the now generally received admission 
as to “ Callino Casturame,”’ the genesis of the ten or 
eleven Irish tunes quoted by Shakespeare is left severely 
alone. On this account, a summary of the evidence 
tending to prove Shakespeare’s knowledge of Irish 
minstrelsy will possess for many the merit of novelty. 
But first, let me insist on the fact that Irish music was 
exceedingly popular in England in the second half of the 
sixteenth century, and was in high favour at the court 
of Queen Elizabeth in the years 1601-1603. Moreover, 
one of Shakespeare’s particular friends was an Irish 
musician, John Dowland, whose residence at Trinity 
College, Dublin, has been ignored by all his biographers. 
In 1599 appeared Richard Barnfield’s sonnet, reprinted 


in the “ Passionate Pilgrim,” wherein we read : 


Dowland to thee is dear, whose heavenly touch 
Upon the lute doth ravish human sense. 


For the present I shall only deal with four Irish 
musical allusions, namely, ‘ Callino Casturame,” ‘‘ Duc- 
dame,” The Fading,” and ‘ Yellow Stockings.” Three 
of these are old Irish songs, and “The Fading” is a 
dance-tune. 

‘“‘Callino Casturame” is an attempt to write the Irish 

ecci—2z112—December ’06 2s 
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“ Cailin og a stiuire me,” or “ My dear little girl.” As 
early as 1566 a little book was printed under the title of 
“ A Handfull of Pleasant Delites,” of which a second 
edition appeared in 1584. In this second edition was 
included “‘a sonnet of a lover in praise of his lady,” 
directed to be sung to the tune of Calen a Casture me. 
In Boswell’s edition of Malone’s Shakespeare, it is pointed 
out that this tune is an old Irish song, preserved in 
Playford’s ‘‘ Musical Companion,” in 1673. Perhaps 
the earliest known setting of the tune is in William 
Ballet’s Lute Book, dating from about the year 1590, now 
in Trinity College, Dublin. It is also to be found in 
the Fitzwilliam Virginal Book, circa 1602-1622, at+ 
ranged by the great English composer William Byrd. 

Shakespeare introduces it very appropriately into 
Henry V., as that monarch was himself in Ireland when 
a boy. Pistol, in answering the French soldier who 
says: ‘‘ Je pense que vous estes le gentilhomme de bonne 
qualité,” repeats the burden of the old Irish song, 
“Quality ! Caleno casture me.” It is well to note that 
Irish soldiers, accompanied by their bagpipers, fought in 
the wars of Henry V. in France, under Sir Thomas 
Butler, prior of Kilmainham (Dublin), who died at Rouen 
on August 10, 1419. 

Dr. Naylor, in his Elizabethan Virginal Book (1995), 
equates ‘“Callino Casturame” with ‘Colleen oge 
Asthore,” which is not correct, as, apart from the 
phonetic pronunciation, the “‘ me”’ persists in all readings. 
As before stated, the correct Irish form is “ Cailin og a 
stiuire me,” the “‘ me” being an old synthetic ending now 
obsolete. At the same time, Dr. Naylor admits unre- 
servedly that the words are Irish, and that the tune is 
‘‘ charming.” 

“ Ducdame” is introduced into the fifth scene of 4s 
You Like it, an invitation calling fools into a circle, and 
a verse to this note.” This name has been a crux to 
all commentators, but it is simply an anglicised form of 
the Irish invocation ; “Diuca tu me,” or “ Will you 
come,” being the burden of the old song “ Ejibhlin a 
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ruin.” This “ diuca tu me” also appears im the form 
of “ducket” aud “tucket” in Henry V., meaning a 
signal or call for the trumpets or drums to sound. “Then 
let the trumpets sound the tucket sonance.” In an 
eighteenth-century ballad we find a soldier complaining 
bitterly to his mistress of the tucket sound, with its re- 
iterated burden of “ will you come, will you come.” The 
burden ‘“ Diuca tu me” was exceedingly popular in 
England in the sixteenth century, and the song itself was 
written by Carroll O’Daly, who died in 1405, described 
by the annalist of Clonmacnoise as “chief composer of 
Ireland.” It is of interest to add that the song was sung 
at Smock Alley Theatre, Dublin, in the Christmas season 
of 1728 by Mrs. Sterling, the original Irish Polly of the 
Beggar's Opera. 

“The Fading,” mentioned in the fourth act of 4 
Winter's Tale, is an anglicised corruption of the Fada, 
or the Rinnce Fada, meaning the Long Dance. From 
the Irish Rinnce Fada came the Country Dance or Contre 
Dance, and in all the editions of Playford’s Dancing 
Master (1651 to 1701) we read: “‘ The long dance for 
as many as will.” Curiously enough, the best known 
survival in England of the Fada dance is “Sir Roger de 
Coverley,” which Dauney admits to be of Irish origin. 
“Fada” got corrupted somehow into “Furry” in 
Cornwall, and hence the ‘‘ Furry ” Dance is merrily footed 
to this day at Helston on each recurring 8th of May. It 
is also known as the Faddy dance and the Ray dance. 

“Yellow Stockings” is quoted by Shakespeare in 
Twelfth Night, and is a fine old Irish air. The name has 
reference to the saffron or yellow truis of the medieval 
Irish. Playford printed the melody in 1680, of which 
another version was printed, in 1698, as “ Mad Moll.” 
In 1703, a variant of it appeared as “The Virgin 
Queen,” and it was utilised by Dean Swift, in 1705, for 
his song, ‘* Hey, my Kitten, my Kitten.” But there is 
an important musical reference which has defied previous 
commentators, namely, the “woollen” bagpipe, alluded 
to by Shakespeare in the Merchant of Venice (act iv. sc. i.). 
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The most absurd conjectures have been given to explain 
‘woollen bagpipe.” Stevens gave it as ‘‘ swollen,” whilst 
Collier suggests “‘bollen.” Dr. Naylor, in his “ Shake- 
speare and Music,” merely queries : “‘ What is a woollen 
bagpipe?” I think that the most natural explanation of 
all is to equate “woollen” as uillean, the name of the 
domestic Irish bagpipes, as distinguished from the piod 
mor, or the war pipes. This suggestion was made by 
Walker in his Irish Bards (1784), but he did not give 
it in a decisive way. U/llean pipes are elbow pipes, from 
the Irish word uillean=elbow, inasmuch as the wind 
is operated on by the elbow. This explanation is 
strengthened by a discovery of mine, some twenty years 
ago, when preparing materials for my “ History of Irish 
Music.” I was unsatisfied as to the prevalent meaning 
of “union” pipes (a designation that came in about 
the year 1770), and having heard some aged Irish 
speakers pronounce “ union ”’ and uillean, I felt convinced 
that union was merely an anglicised corruption of the 
Irish uil’ean. Since then, all Irish writers have taken up 
my view, and it is now generally accepted. Therefore, 
it may be taken as certain that ‘‘ woollen,” “ uillean,” 
and “union” stand for the domestic Irish bagpipes. 


W. H.G.F. 


New Light on Old Stories 


Mr. Ursan,—Whatever be the ultimate appraisement 
of the labours of the Historical Manuscripts Com- 
mission, students of the remoter English drama have 
reason to feel thankful for the many new facts 
brought to light, as well as for the uhearthing of 
much corroborative detail. A few extracts, made with 
discrimination from documents cited in the Official 
Reports, will serve to show what a mine of wealth is at 
the disposal of those who revel in records of the bygone 


theatre. 
In the Duke of Sutherland’s collection one finds a 
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letter dated November 20, 1660, in which Edward 
Gower informs Sir R. Leveson : 


Yesternight at the Fleece Tavern, being much company and very 
merry with kettle drums and trumpets, there happened this disaster, or 
rather mischance: The gentlemen were discoursing of the play which 
they had then come from, by name The Unfortunate Lovers; at the 
latter end of the play there was a duel upon the stage; which they, 
descanting upon, drew their swords in jest to show wherein they failed ; 
in their folly Sir Robert Gaskholl received a chance thrust in the hand, 
which, with the ebullition of blood, caused a pass in which Sir Robert 
Gaskholl his heels flew up, and the Scotchman unfortunately followed 
home his thrust, and ran him, sitting in his chair, through the body ; 
within half an hour he died, and the Scotchman is taken. 

Yesternight the King, Queen, Princess, &c., supped at the Duke 
d’Albemarle’s, where they had The Silent Woman acted in the Cockpit, 
where on Sunday he had a sermon. 


It was doubtless at the Salisbury Court playhouse that 
the gentlemen saw the ill-ordered stage duel which led to 
such disastrous consequences. Gower’s second item of 
information agreeably supplements Pepys, who, in noting 
the performance at the Cockpit in Whitehall, omits to 
make mention of the title of the play. The Silent Woman 
had been played at Vere Street nine days previously by 
Killigrew’s company. 

The following extract from a newsletter dated April 23, 
1667, clears up a mystery that has long perplexed the 
stage historian. At last we know the actual reason of 
Lacy’s arrest : 

22nd, Lacy, the famous comedian, is at length, by great inter- 
cession, released from his durance under the groom porter, where he 
stood committed by his Majesty’s order for having “on his own hand ” 


added several] indiscreet expressions in the part he acted in a late play 
called The Change of Crowns, written by Mr. Edward Howard. 


Possibly this was the first time on record that a royal 
edict had been based on Hamlet’s advice to the players. 
At any rate, old Rowley did not believe in the contem- 

orary clown saying more than was set down for him. 
He had been present at Drury Lane on April 15, when 
the play first saw the light, and some rather pointed 
impromptus by Lacy had occasioned its interdiction. 
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Pepys is again elucidated by a passage in a newsletter 
of October 13, 1668. A performance was to take place 
on the following day in celebration of the Duke of York’s 
natal anniversary. ‘‘ The piece chosen,” says the writer, 
“is The Queen of Arragon. It will be acted in the Guard 
Chamber at St. James’s.” Pepys mentions the perform- 
ance, but omits to say where it took place, or what was 
the play. One has reason to feel grateful for the fuller 
details, as the record fixes the occasion for which Butler 
wrote his congratulatory prologue and epilogue. Pepys 
saw Habington’s tragi-comedy at the theatre in Lincoln’s 
Inn Fields, so the players who appeared at the palace of 
St. James’s were, appropriately enough, the Duke’s. 

A newsletter of January 5, 1668-9, conveys the fol- 
lowing curious intimation: “January 1. Copies of a 
malicious comedy called Plum, reflecting on several 
persons of honour, have been taken. It was to have been 
acted within the prison of the King’s Bench.” A few 
copies, however, apparently escaped destruction, The 
Biographia Dramatica records “a modern farce” called 
“Pluto furens et Vinctus, or the Raging Devil bound,” 
as having been printed in quarto at Amsterdam in 1669. 
A satirical dedication is addressed to Sir John James, Sir 
William Greene, Sir Saml. Starlyn, Sir John Forth, sheriff 
of London, and others of the Worshipful Corporation of 
Brewers. 

A newsletter of December 13, 1670 (cited in the 
Twelfth Report) throws some light on the great Par- 
liamentary debate on the proposed playhouse taxation, a 
debate which cost Sir Thomas Coventry the slitting of 
his nose, and led to the passing of the Coventry Act. 
“Amongst other matters,” says the writer, “the House 
resolved that towards his Majesty’s supply every person 
that goes to the Play and sits in a Box shall pay ts., 
every one in the Pit 6d., every one elsewhere 3d.” 
Happily for modern managers, this serious precedent was 
not established. Coventry’s audacious witticism killed 
the bill. 

Among the manuscripts in the Earl of Mount Edg- 
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cumbe’s collection is a letter dated January 27, 1671-2, 
affording some particulars regarding the destruction of | 
the first Theatre Royal in Drury Lane : : 


A fire at the King’s playhouse between 7 & 8 o’clock on Thursday 
evening last, which half burned down the house and all their scenes & 
wardrobe; and all the houses from the Rose Tavern in Russell Street 
on that side of the way of Drury Lane are burned down and blowa up, 
with many in Vinegar Yard: 20,000/. damage. The fire began ynder 
the stairs where Orange Moll keeps her fruit. Bell the player was 
blown up. 


A ballad that was sung about the streets, “On the 
Unhappy Conflagration of the Theatre Royal,” makes 
punning allusion to the fate of Bell : 
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Only the zealous hypocrite enjoyed 

To see his scourge thus casually destroyed. 

He cries “‘ Just judgment !”’ and wished when poor Bell 
Rung out his last ’t had been the stage’s knell. 


John Verney, in writing to his relative Sir John on 
June 23, 1679, deals with a long-forgotten incident in the 
life of Otway : 


Churchill for beating an orange wench in the Duke’s playhouse was 
challenged by Capt. Otway (the poet) and were both wounded, but 
Churchill most. The relation being told the King by Sir John Holmes, 
as Churchill thought to his prejudice, he challenged Holmes, who 
fighting disarmed him, Churchill. On Saturday at the Duke’s theatre 
happened a quarrel between young Bedloe and one of the novices of 
St. Omer’s, and many swords were drawn, but as yet I have not heard 
whether any blood was shed in this religious quarrel. 


What Thomas Sheridan once said about old Smock Alley 
at the dawn of the eighteenth century—that it was a 
bear-garden in front of the curtain and a brothel behind 
—seems sternly applicable to the Restoration theatres. 
Of the abortive preparations for the production of the 
opera of Albion and Albanius, we get an interesting 
limpse in a letter written to the Countess of Rutland on 
, wnat 1, 1684-5: ‘* Wee are in expectation of an opera 
composed by Mr. Dryden, and set by Grabuche,” writes 
Edward Bedingfield, “and soe well performed at the 
repetition that has been made before his Majesty at the 
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Duchess of Portsmouth’s, pleased mightily, but the rates 
proposed will not take soe well, for they have set the 
boxes at a guyny a place, and the Pitt at halfe. They 
advance 4000/. on the opera, and therefore must tax high 
to reimburse themselves.” The King’s death caused the 
postponement of the production, but half a guinea would 
surely have been a record price for admission to the pit! 

To the student of the bygone drama a letter among 
the Coke MSS., bearing date ‘“‘ November 19, 1696,” has a 
variety of appeal. To begin with, it shows that theatrical 
affairs at Drury Lane at the end of the century were in a 
truly parlous state. 


“There has been for four or five days together,”’ writes Robert Jennen, 
“at the playhouse in Lincoln’s Inn Fields, acted a new farce, trans- 
lated out of the French by Mr. Monteux [Motteux], called The Shame 
Doctor, or The Anatomist, with a great concert of music representing the 
loves of Venus and Mars, well enough done and pleases the town 
extremely, The other house has no company at all, and unless a new 
play comes out on Saturday revives their reputation, they must 

reak.” 


The new play was The Relapse, and Jennen’s allusion 
affords us the nearest clue to the date of its production 
that can be gleaned. Assuming that he was rightly in- 
formed, and that no postponement took place, Vanburgh’s 
comedy must have seen the light on Saturday, November 21, 
1696. Its publication in quarto, ‘‘ as acted at the Theatre 
Royal, Drury Lane,” is announced for the first time in 
The Post Boy of December 26-29 following. 


‘W. J. L. 
A Meredith Problem 


Dear Mr. Ursan,—You have now for a century and 
a half constantly elucidated the literary difficulties of your 
readers, Will it shock you, if I humbly beg your assist- 
ance in the explanation of a work by a living writer ? 
That I might apply to the author himself is true, and I 
mean to do so if you cannot help me. It is therefore 
rather with a view to testing the powers of yourself and 
your intelligent young friends that I put the following 
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query. Turn, if you please, to The Egoist, chapter xxiv. 
sub finem. Vernon Whitford says: “‘ By the way, [ have 
been racking my head; I must apply to you, sir. I have 
a line, and | am uncertain of the run of the line, Will 
this pass, do you think ?>— 
‘In Asination’s tongue he asinates :’ 


signifying, that he excels any man of us at donkey- 
dialect.” To which Dr. Middleton replies that it will 
not do, and suggests this alternative : 


“In Assignation’s name he assignats.” 


It is tolerably clear that Vernon’s line is meant to have 
some meaning for Dr. Middleton and another for Clara, 
who is the only other person present. 

Now the questions which I desire to put to you, sir, 
and your intelligent young friends, are, among others, 
these : 

1. What did Dr. Middleton understand by it ? 

2. What was Clara meant to understand by it? 

3. Who is “he”? 

4. What does Dr. Middleton’s line mean? And what does his 
explanation of it mean ? 

5. What is the author’s meaning in introducing this dialogue ? 

6. Is the first line supposed to be a quotation or part of a poem 
which Vernon is composing ? 


The answers that I should be disposed to give are : 
(1) that Dr. Middleton thought it was one of Vernon’s 
jokes ; (2) that Willoughby was an ass ; (3) Willoughby ; 
(4) don’t know; (5) to show what simpletons scholars 
are ; (6) the latter. But these solutions are so obviously 
unsatisfactory that I humbly appeal to Mr. Silvanus 


Urban for enlightenment. 
J. C. Srosarr. 


Review 


Irish History : New Documents 


An interesting addition has been made to the typo- 
graphy of Historical Manuscripts this autumn in the 
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Report on the Franciscan Manuscripts preserved at the 
Convent of Merchants Quay in Dublin, which has been 
prepared for the Historical Manuscripts Commission, 
mainly by Mr. J. M. Rigg. Dublin would appear to 
be one of the last strongholds of unsuspected manu- 
scripts. Many documents, we believe, are still reposing 
in the library of Trinity College, including a large 
number of minutes of the Holy Inquisition imported 
from Italy by Napoleon I., deported thence during the 
Hundred Days and scarcely looked at, still less calendared, 
from that day to this. Many of these documents are 
unwholesome and to the last degree uninviting to the 
eyes of any but patient and skilled paleographers, and 
the interpretation and deciphering of the present 
volume has, we gather, been exceptionally iadions 
owing to the diversity of languages used in the corre- 
spondence (most of the epistles seem to be in Spanish or 
Italian, though a few are in old Irish), and again, in 
part, to the faded, fragmentary, or decayed condition of 
not a few of the documents. 

The most interesting of the documents contained in 
the present calendar are letters concerning contemporary 
Irish and English affairs addressed by Hugh Bourke, 
Commissary of the Irish Friars Minors in Germany and 
Belgium ; Geoffrey Baron, a zealous Catholic in Paris ; 
Matthew O’Hartegan, a Jesuit, and Don Jayme Nochera, 
an erudite Irish Catholic emissary in the English capital, 
and others, to Luke Wadding, projector, in 1625, and sub- 
sequently first guardian of the Irish College of St. Isidore 
in Rome ; and the pick of these letters are concerned with 
the years 1641-1642. At that time Wentworth’s policy 
of “thorough ” was drawing to its close. -’The calcu- 
lated balance of Protestants and Catholics within the 
Pale was to be upset, and Ireland was to remain in 
a state of chronic insurrection and civil war until all 
differences were submerged in the so-called Cromwellian 
Settlement. As soon as Wentworth’s firm hand was 
withdrawn, the Irish Government was afflicted with a 
nervous paralysis which precluded anything like a bold 
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or decisive course being taken in regard to the Irish 
revolt. The propaganda of the rebels spread like wild- 
fire, and the hopes of the more daring Irish Catholics 
rose high. ‘Would that we knew if the hour of our 
deliverance be now come,” wrote Bourke. “The virgin 
sea lies between us and our enemies {the Parliament of 
England and its captains), and I trust it will declare in 
favour of justice and the Irish . . . it is a sea which, I 
hope, will make itself felt by the enemies of the God.” 
Would to God, he exclaims, that the Pope would lay 
aside his ambitions against Parma and would bear a 
hand in our cause in the interests of the Church and 
for the Glory of God! His Holiness Urban VIII. was 
far too concentrated in his interests to dream of any- 
thing of thesort. Meanwhile, we have sporadic ac- 
counts of the progress of the insurgents. ‘‘ They have 
sacked the Primate Ussher’s house at Drogheda, but 
found there only 4,000). sterling.” That seems to usa 
moderately good hoard for an Irish bishop. The pro- 
gramme of the Irish Catholic party is set forth succinctly 
thus: (1) A general Amnesty; (2) Equalisation of Irish 
and English by Act of Parliament ; (3) Emancipation of 
the Irish Parliament from English control; (4) Repeal 
of Poyning’s Act; (5) the Irish Parliament to be 
Sexennial; (6) Repeal of 2 Elizabeth and all other 
Statutes made against Catholics or the Catholic Re- 
ligion in Ireland ; (7) Restitution of alienated Church 
lands. In the meantime, the cause of the Catholics 
remaining in suspense between the Irish Confederates 
and the two arms of the Royalist Party, the interest 
of this struggle is absorbed in the more overwhelming 
conflict just beginning in England. And from Febru- 
ary to December 1642, we have a most frank and ingen- 
uous chronicle of that struggle, regarded impartially 
by fellow countrymen who are Catholics first and 
Nationalists afterwards from across the seas. ‘This is 
how Father Bourke narrates one of the most dramatic 
incidents of the contest : 

‘ Feb, 1, Brussells—By this week’s letters we have advices from 
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London, as of a matter most certain that the good King was fain to 
save his life by flight, such being the fury of the Parliamentarians, who 
published an edict against that which the King had published declaring 
six of them guilty of hightreason. They afterwards, being withdrawn 
into London, held their sessions in a house which they call Guildhall, 
and sent certain orders to the Governor of the Tower, as if they were 
masters of that fortress. He made answer that he acknowledged only 
one lord, to wit King Charles: whereat the mustard got into the noses 
of the saintly Parliamentarians, who presently gave orders to the City 
to get under arms and, being punctually obeyed, marched forthwith 
12,000 armed men to the Tower with intent to blow it and its 
Governor up, if he should not forthwith surrender ; and as he did not 
much care to contend with such a force, they possessed themselves of 
the place. The King, seeing the tragedy now plotted, made his 
escape. Some say he will go to Scotland, others to Ireland, others 
to Wales, others to Portsmouth”. . . 


Hereinafter is much copious material, mainly corrobo- 
rative, but also in part supplementary, for the salient 
episodes of this momentous year. Dr. Gardiner would © 
have revelled in such independent confirmation and 
colour to his researches. In dealing with the Glamorgan 
Treaty, Mr. Shorthouse might well have derived a hint 
for guidance here and there from these pages. Con- 
cerning the organisation of the Irish confederate forces 
under Owen Roe O’Neill, Bourke, Barry, and Preston 
there is much information. As for the neutrals in the 
sanguinary war which was to prove so disastrous to the 
ancient Irish race, they are denounced by the Catholic 
camarilla in no measured terms as ‘‘a brood of vipers, 
Christians but in name, and lukewarm Catholics.”?’ The 
interest accumulates as the crisis draws on, concluding 
with a letter of the great Owen Roe himself. It is im- 
possible in a short notice to give any idea of the wealth 
of historic detail compressed into the last one hundred 
and fifty pages of this report. All those whose interest 
is enkindled by the idea of “Side Lights on the 
Stuart Period,” will peruse them with unflagging atten- 
tion, and with no little gratitude for the skill displayed 
by Mr. J. M. Rigg in affording a straight and clear 
chronological path through so tortuous a labyrinth. 








Sylvanus Urban’s Notebook 


In the earlier stages of his erring pilgrimage Sylvanus 
Urban used to think that he would be glad to hold 
communication with the spirit-world; but long, long 
ago the desire left him, never to return. For vigils 
and visions, for spirit-rapping and table-turning, for 
second-sight and crystal-gazing he has a profound aver- 
sion; and if the bulky reports of the Psychical Society 
(two close-packed volumes containing hundreds and 
hundreds of pages) were the only books to his hand, 
Sylvanus, however heavily his lonesomeness might weigh 
upon him, would rather ‘‘sit the fire out and go starved 
to bed” than seek solace, counsel, or entertainment 
from their Sibylline leaves. Yet it is among visionaries 
and mystics that he has encountered the shrewdest, most 
keen-witted men of business; and it seems to him the 
sheerest absurdity to suppose that, because a man or 
woman believes himself or herself to be in communica- 
tion with ghostly visitants, he or she should forthwith 
be pronounced to be incapable of dealing with worldly 
affairs. Wills, eccentric but with a method in their 
madness, have been too often upset in the past; and 
Sylvanus read with satisfaction the summing-up of the 
broad-minded President of the Probate and Divorce 
Division in a recent will-case, where the testatrix was a 
widow who, since her husband’s death, had adopted 
certain spiritualistic opinions and professed to com- 
municate with the dead. Various witnesses (among them 
the Professor of Psychological Medicine at King’s Col- 
lege) attempted to prove that the deceased lady was 
the victim of delusions and not of sufficiently sound 
mind to dispose of her property. In his summing-up 
(which the jury carefully heeded) the judge re- 
marked : 

I take it that you will find traces of it (the theory of spiritualism) 
in the literature of a great many ages and a great many nations. I 
expect it is born of the idea that we mortals will have an immortality, 


and that there are spirits of the departed in some state or another 
which may possibly have some means of making themselves known. 
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Sir Oliver Lodge may tow make his will, if it is 
not already made, with some assurance that a jury 
will not insist on regarding it as waste paper. 


But in every age spiritualism or occultism has num- 
bered cozening charlatans among its professors. One 
of the most entertaining of Lucian’s multifarious 
works gives an account of the impostor Alexander, whe 
set up an oracle at Aboniteichos in Pontus. The fame 
of it spread far and wide, clients repairing from all 
parts of the Roman Empire to consult the prophet 
He undertook to bring back fugitive slaves, to detect 
thieves, to indicate where buried treasures could be 
found, to cure the sick and even to raise the dead. 
Lucian describes him as a strikingly handsome man, of 
faultless figure and majestic presence ; his voice clear 
and melodious, his eyes sparkling with divine rapture. 
His wit and address, his persuasiveness, his ready appre- 
hension and retentive memory, his industry and intre- 
pidity are freely extolled. But to these advantages was 
joined one crowning defect—he was “‘the top of all 
the famous rogues that ever were.” Keeping steadily in 
view the fact that the two great tyrants over the heart 
of man are Hope and Fear, he acquired a vast fortune 
by his chicaneries. Once some disgusted Epicureans 
attempted to expose his frauds, but they fared badly 
at the hands of the mob. He gave out that the Fates 
had willed that he should live for a hundred and fifty 
years and then be killed by a stroke of lightning, but 
he died of a gangrene before he had reached the age 
of seventy. Lucian cherished a personal grievance 
against Alexander, for on one occasion the prophet 
had tried to drown him at sea. 


Sylvanus Urban keeps aloof from the clamour of 
tongués consequent on the spending of ratepayers’ 
money, for he holds that such matters are better left to 
the discretion of experts; but he is amazed by a state- 
ment quoted from the Dulwich Chronicle. We are in- 
formed that the borough engineer recently submitted a 
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report, at a meeting of the Camberwell Works and 
Depot Committee, respecting the price paid by the 
Council for some land near Camberwell New Road. In 
1902 a sum of £10,170 was raised for the purchase of 
the Council’s original depot, the price working out at 
£13,000 odd an acre. It might have been supposed 
that such lavish expenditure would have satisfied the 
ambitions of the inhabitants of Camberwell. But 
Councils have magnificent dreams, and are not apt to 
be deterred by any considerations for the ratepayers’ 
purses. So the Camberwell Councillors determined to 
acquire additional space, purchasing this new territory 
at the modest rate of £32,000 odd am acre. Whether 
it was subsequently found that the new site was unsuit- 
able, or whether the Council wearied of contemplating 
its vast possessions, the Dulwich Chronicle does not 
inform us; but the new ground has never been used, 
and a board announces that it is to let. It would be 
interestifig to learn what proportion of the purchase- 
money is likely to be recovered. 


From that delightful storehouse of curious learning, 
Notes and Queries, Mr. H. C. Hart has collected his 
recent papers on “‘ Robert Greene’s Prose Works” ; anda 
very interesting booklet they make. On the subject of 
Greene’s indebtedness to Lyly he remarks: ‘ He went at 
Euphuism as soon as it was hatched, like the lapwing with 
the shell on its head, to use their own expression.” 
Sylvanus Urban yields to none in his admiration for Sir 
Philip Sidney, but he must frankly confess that he can 
only read the “ Arcadia” in snatches—as the dogs drink 
of Nilus’ stream. Mr. Hart claims that Sidney’s romance 
is free from Euphuism throughout. He allows that “ it 
has indeed its own whimsicalities,” but maintains that 
“‘they are not so insistent as to be offensive, and there is 
always a beautiful thought beneath the iteration or gram- 
matical declension of a master-word, recurring sometimes 
in droves in a single sentence.” Another correspondent 
of Notes and Queries—Mr. Charles Crawford—has 
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recently shown how closely Webster and other dramatists 
studied the “ Arcadia.” Shakespeare—as the eighteenth- 
century commentators are aware—did not neglect Sidney’s 
famous romance ; and he turned Greene’s prose to good 
account in “ The Winter’s Tale.” When he shows how 
deeply Greene was indebted to the French writer, La 
Primaudaye, Mr. Hart conducts us skilfully through a 
terra incognita. 


To bookish readers Sylvanus Urban would recommend 
“ Book Auctions in England in the Seventeenth Century,” 
by John Lawler, who compiled the sale catalogues of the 
Sunderland and Ashburnham Libraries. A new edition 
has just been published in the Booklover’s Library (Elliot 
Stock), and Sylvanus has spent a pleasant hour or two 
over it. William Cooper, a bookseller, trading at the 
“€ Pelican” in Little Britain, held the first book-auction in 
England —in October 1676. From 1676 to 1700 
upwards of a hundred auctions were: held, ‘ which meant 
the disposal of 350,000 works, realising a round sum of 


£250,000, or perhaps three-quarters of a million in our 


money.” At the sale of the library of the famous Dr. 
Ralph Cudworth, in February 1690-1, two conditions— 
which thenceforward remained more or less binding in all 
auction catalogues—were first introduced ; one insisting 
that the purchaser should pay a deposit of five shillings 
‘in the pound, and the other fixing a minimum sum by 
which a bidding might be increased. 


Sylvanus Urban has received from his very good friend 
Monsieur Jusserand the second part of ‘‘ A Literary His- 
tory of the English People.” A wise man was the author 
to translate his own book himself ; for not only could no 
Englishman have done the translation better, but none 
could have done it half so well. Never tortuous or 
awkward, a model of grace and lucidity, M. Jusserand’s 
delicately cadenced English prose captivates the reader on 
the very first page, and leads him a willing prisoner 
through chapter after chapter of this enchanting history. 














Tue Swanacuiz: An Irish Mis- 
cellany. Illustrated. (Dublin: 
Maunsel.) 1s, net. 

Since the publication of the first 
number the proprietors of the 
Magazine have seemingly found 
time to make up their minds as 
to the frequency or infrequency 
of its issue, for in a note on the 
verso of the last page we are 
told: “For the present it is in- 
tended that The Shanachie shall 
appear twice during the course of 
each year, in the spring and in 
the autumn.” There is a de- 
lightful vagueness in this state- 
ment that makes a sure appeal 
to all the orderly instincts of 
the prosaic Saxon mind accus- 
tomed to such dull details as dates 
and the extreme of accuracy ; and 
the most case-hardened of re- 
viewers must feel his heart go out 
in welcome to this little nursling 
of the new Irish school. It 
would be pleasant to have to say 
that, good though the first number 
was, the second is undoubtedly 
better. But Truth forbids the 
compliment. For we miss from 
the list of contents the names of 
Lady Gregory, Mr. W. B. Yeats, 
and Mr. Bernard Shaw — stars 
of magnitude whose light it 
is difficult to replace; while 
without the first two, at least, 
no Irish miscellany seems com- 
plete. 

By far the most important 
feature in the present number is 
a lecture (delivered at the Watts 
Exhibition in the Royal Hibernian 
Academy) on Art and Literature 
by “A. E.” One of the most pro- 
minent leaders in the new Celtic 
ccci—211z2—-December ’06 
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moveinent, whenever “A. E.” 
speaks, we must all, perforce, listen, 
and listen gladly. He is one of 
those all-compelling writers who, 
no matter what especial subject in- 
terests them for the moment, can 
always succeed in making it pecu- 
liarly and exclusively their own. 
Strangling for a time the literary 
soul within him, “ A. E.” here 
views Art from the craftsman’s 
standpoint. He rejoices in sly hits, 
after the manner of Whistler, at 
his friends, but yet there is no 
unkindly bitterness in anything 
that he says. ‘There are people 
who pass by a nocturne by 
Whistler, a misty twilight by 
Corot, and who whisper solemnly 
before a Noel Paton as if they 
were in a cathedral.” And again: 
“T remember an Irish poet 
speaking about art a whole even- 
ing in a room hung round with 
pictures by Constable, Manet, and 
others, and he came into that 
room and went out of it without 
looking at those pictures. His 
interest in art was in the holding 
of opinions about it.” Painting 
with a conscions moral purpose 
is anathema, and so, though sym- 
pathising with Watts’s “effort to 
invest his own age, an age of 
reason, with the nobilities engen- 
dered inan age of faith,” * A. E.” 
yet deplores the mistaken ideal; 
the presence of the spirit, he tells 
us, was lacking, and though we 
may not agree with his criticism, 
we are fain to ponder over it. 
“The Will ot the Widow 
O’Toole,” by Miss Rosamond 
Langbridge, is an excellent ex- 
ample of the Irish peasant as 
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portrayed for us by the new 
school, It is a death-bed scene 
treated humorously, the widow 
and her four old cronies being 
oddly repulsive specimens of avari- 
cious old age without one redeem- 
ing touch of tenderness. In 
“The Vagrants of Wicklow ” Mr. 
J. M. Synge gives us some ex- 
tremely unprepossessing tramps, 
who make us more than half- 
inclined to question his statement 
that as “in the middle classes 
the gifted son of a family is 
always the poorest—usually a 
writer or artist with no taste for 
speculation—in a family of pea- 
sanfs, where the average comfort 
is just over penury, the gifted son 
sinks also, and is soon a tramp 
on the roadside.” ‘The Whirl- 
pool,” by Lord Dunsany, is a 
curious fancy, not without its 
touch of poetry, and “The Lost 
Genius,” by Michael Orkney, 
teaches a needed lesson: a story 
by George Birmingham, verses by 
“A. E.,” Jane Barlow and others 
complete the number. The illus- 
trations, four in all, include an 
excellent portrait-sketch of Mr. 
Stephen Gwynn by J. B. Yeats, 
and a landscape, delicate in de- 
sign and feeling, by R. Caulfield 
Orpen. 


“A History of Oxfordshire.” By 
J. Meape Fatxner (Elliot 
Stock ; cheap edition, 3s. 6d, 
net; 1906). 

Tue contents of this book fall 

generally under two heads—the 

history of the shire before the 
establishment of the University 
of Oxford, and the history of the 

University thereafter. Oxford- 

shire, both in pre-Roman times 

and under the Roman occupation, 


is carefully described, though the 
fact that few British camps lay 
actually within the county makes 
its early history at once less de- 
finite and of less importance than 
that of the adjoining county of 
Berks, with its wonderful line of 
hill-forts at Blewberry, Uffington, 
&c., which naturally drew military 
activity into the region south of 
the Thames, Nor were there any 
Roman stations of any note, with 
the exception of Dorchester; and 
it is to circumstances of a later 
date that Dorchester owes its 
fame ; for here, in 635, Cynegils, 
the West Saxon king, was baptized 
by Birinus, who, moreover, set 
here the seat of his bishopric. 
This see, in 950, extended from 
the Thames to the Humber. 

The author shows the rise of 
the town of Oxford under the 
Normans, and the rise of the great 
religious houses within its walls 
and in the neighbourhood—St, 
Frideswide, Osney, and others— 
which later on provided both the 
model and the material for the 
schools whence the university was 
to take origin. Mr. Falkner 
makes it clear that “there was 
no charter of incorporation,” and 
no definite date of foundation, 
the stages by which organisation 
was gradually attained forming 
one of the most interesting sec- 
tions of the book. To the great 
founders of colleges, Merton, 
Wykeham, Wolsey, and others, 
considerable space is given, and 
the difference that at once re- 
sulted in the English from the 
Continental system of university 
life is well shown. 

The main elements of dis- 
turbanc. in University develop- 
ment were the religious excesses 














of the Reformation and of the 
Catholic reaction; the recurring 
outbreaks of pestilence, which 
caused several of the colleges to 
maintain shelters in distant towns 
whither they might fly on occa- 
sion ; and, lastly, the Civil War, 
when Oxford became the seat of 
Charles’s Parliament and the royal 
troops were quartered in the 
college buildings. These periods 
of unrest are dealt with succinctly 
and with ample knowledge of the 
times. Indeed, throughout the 
volume it is evident that Mr. 
Falkner has spared no pains to 
give as full a general account of 
his subject as is possible in so 
limited a space. 


Tue October issue of the Modern 
Language Review (vol. ii. number 1) 
is of more than usual interest to 
students of the drama. It opens 
with an interesting and important 
paper by Mr. E. K. Chambers 
on ‘Court Performances before 
Queen Elizabeth,” which contains 
a large amount of new information 
derived from papers in the Record 
Office. Especially noteworthy is 
the mention of John Lyly as 
payee for Oxford’s men in Janu- 
ary and March 1584. Mr. J. Le 
Gay Brereton shows by a number 
of parallel passages the close con- 
nection between Lhe Thracian 
Wonder and Greene’s ‘“ Mena- 
phon,” and Professor J. G. 
Robertson has a brief but inte- 
resting paper on Lessing and Far- 
quhar. Among other papers we 
may mention one on the author- 
ship of the “Isle Sonnante,” by 
Mr. A. Tilley, and a discussion 
of the relationship of Holiday’s 
“Survey of the World” to 
Fazio’s “ Dittamondo,” by Miss 
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E. F. Jourdain. The reviews, 
which, as usual, take up a con- 
siderable part of the magazine, 
are for the most part very well 
done, and there is a useful list of 
new publications. Indeed, the 
only fault that we have to find 
with the Review is that, for a 
quarterly, there is too little of it. 
Surely there should be enough 
interest in the study of modern 
literature to provide material and 
support for a much larger pub- 
lication than this, 


‘“‘ Bibliography of Folk-Lore,” 
1905. Compiled by N. W, 
Tuomas (David Nutt, ts. net). 

Or this Bibliography, compiled 
for the Folk-Lore Society, we can 
only say that it has the appear- 
ance of being a careful piece of 
work. It contains over 400 items, 
though it takes account only of 
books and periodicals published ir 
the Britis’ Empire, and is pro- 
vided with indexes of authors 
and subjects. 


‘‘Northern Notes and Queries,” 
No. 4 (Oct. 1906, 18. 6d.). 
We have already spoken in praise 
of this new quarterly, which now 
concludes its first year. The 
number before us contains the firs 
part of an interesting paper or 
“Three Family Histories, from 
the Halmote Books of the Bishop 
of Durham”; this section dealing 
with the family of Holme of 
Bishop Wearmouth. Articles on 
“Wills from the MSS. of Sir 
Cuthbert Sharp,” and on the 
“‘Charters of Crosthwaite, Cum- 
berland,” are continued from 
earlier numbers. As before, the 


Notes and Queries themselves are 
concerned 


almost solely with 





family history. We see that it 
has been decided to continue the 
first volume over next year, making 
it complete in eight numbers in- 
stead of four, and thus of more c7n- 
venient size. The decision is no 
doubt a wise one, but it has the 
disadvantage of postponing the 
index, and thus the date at which 
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the material here collected be- 
comes readily accessible to 
searchers. We hope that in 
future it may be found possible 
to meet the difficulty rather by 
increasing the size of the parts— 
128 pages is not much for a year’s 
collections —than by extending 
the volume over a longer period. 
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Tue Convention Radiotélé- 
gtaphique Internationale, signed 
at Berlin on November 3 by 
delegates representing all the 
great Powers except China, and 
most of the lesser Powers, affirms 
two principles of first-rate im- 
portance: (1) communication by 
wireless telegraphy, irrespective 
of nationality or any particular 
method of transmission, between 
ship and shore; (z) communica- 
tion in like manner between ship 
and ship at sea. The first prin- 
ciple was accepted by the dele- 
gates of all the signatory Powers, 
with the reservation on the part 
of Great Britain, the Latin 
Powers, Japan, Denmark, Turkey 
and Persia of the right of ex- 
empting such coastal stations as 
they should think fit from general 
use, while providing other coastal 
stations in their stead. In the 
affirmation of the second principle 
the United States led the way, 
followed by Brazil, Chile, Argen- 
tina, Uruguay, Germany, Austria- 
Hungary, France, Spain, Russia, 
Sweden, Norway, Denmark, Bel- 
gium, the Netherlands, Greece, 
Turkey, Bulgaria, Rumania and 
Monaco. 


The official Report [Cd. 3240] 


condensing the results of the re- 
cent inquiry into the administra- 
tion of the Poor Law in Poplar 
is very melancholy reading, esta- 
blishing as it does not only grave 
errors of judgment on the part of 
the Guardians, but a deliberate 
intention to foster pauperism 
within .the district. Out-door 
relief was granted with so little 
discrimination as enormously to 
increase the number of its re- 
cipients, and the like laxity pre- 
vailed in regard to in-door relief. 
Discipline in the workhouse there 
was none, and the inmates were 
indulged with Jiberal allowances 
of beer and tobacco. Gross care- 
lessness was also shown in the 
negotiation of contracts; and 
indeed it is impossible to say 
which is the more astounding, 
the flagrant incompetence of the 
Guardians in matters of business, 
or the maudlin sentimentalism of 
their pseudo-philanthropy. The 
crushing defeat of the Progressive 
party at the municipal elections is 
doubtless due in no small degree 
to the disgust excited by the 
Poplar scandal. 

In Committee on the Education 
Bill the House of Lords adopted, 
on November 5, clause 3 (the 
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“ordinary facilities” clause) as 
amended by the deletion of the 
words restricting special religious 
instruction to two mornings in the 
week, and the insertion of sub- 
sections requiring facilities for 
such instruction to be given at 
the instance of the parents of a 
reasonable number of the children 
in rural single-school areas, and 
referring questions at issue be- 
tween persons giving special re- 
ligious instruction and local edu- 
cation authorities to the arbitra- 
ment of the Board of Education. 
Clause 4 (the ‘extended facili- 
ties” clause) was adopted on 
November 7, with amendments 
making it mandatory and appli- 
cable to rural as well as urban 
areas at the instance of the 
parents of a bare majority of the 
children, who were also empowered 
to elect committees of four for 
the supervision of the religious 
instruction. Some minor changes 
having been made, clause 7 was 
deleted and replaced by a clause 
making attendance at school com- 
pulsory (with certain exceptions) 
during the time appropriated to 
religious instruction (Novem- 
ber 12). Clause 8 was then so 
amended as to secure to teachers 
in “ facilities” schools the abso- 
lute right of giving special reli- 
gious instruction, and (while main- 
taining the principle of appoint~- 
ment without tests) to empower 
local education authorities to 
satisfy themselves of the fitness 
of persons willing to give such 
instruction, the said authorities 
being directed to consult with 
the parents’ committees for the 
purpose (November 15). Clause g 
(the Charitable Trusts Commis- 
sion clause) having been amended 
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by the insertion in sub-section 1 
of a paragraph authorising owners 
of school-houses to apply for 
schemes, the deletion from sub- 
section 2 of paragraph 4, requir- 
ing a five years’? guarantee of 
efficiency as the condition pre 
cedent to the continuance of a 
public elementary school, and the 
addition to paragraph 4 of words 
expressly providing that the 
scheme shall be without pre- 
judice to any discretion vested 
in the trustees as to the applica- 
tion of the school-house to some 
other charitable purpose, was, 
with clauses 10-13, added to the 
Bill on November 19. After 
which, rapid progress was made 
with the measure, clauses 14-24 
being passed without material 
amendment (November 20-21). 
Clause 25 was then adopted, 
with a proviso authorising the 
appointment by Order in Council 
of a representative Teachers’ 
Registration Council; and with 
the deletion on November 22 of 
clause 26 (the much-contested 
Council of Wales clause), and the 
addition of a clause incorporating 
section 16 of the Education Act 
of 1902 the Bill passed out of 
Committee. During considera- 
tion on Report the scheme of 
amendment was materially modi- 
fied, The work done in October 
on clause 2 was virtually undone, 
conditionally upon the adoption 
of a foreshadowed amendment of 
clause 9: the restriction of special 
religious instruction to two morn- 
ings in the week was reinserted in 
clause 3, from which the provi- 
sion relating to rural single-school 
areas was deleted, being replaced 
by a new clause requiring local 
education authorities to grant 
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ordinary facilities at the instance 
of the parents of a reasonable 
mumber of children in areas vir- 
tually of the single-school type, 
whether urban or rural. The 
grant of extended facilities under 
clause 4 was made conditional 
upon demand by a two-thirds 
instead of a bare majority. 

As we go to press the revision 
of the amendments is still incom- 
plete; but it is patent that, so far 
as they go, they do not violate 
the principle of the Bill, unless 
that principle is to be understood 
to be the virtual proscription 
of denominational religious in- 
struction, The Government, 
therefore, cannot meet them with 
a curt non possumus without gravely 
impairing its credit with the 
country. ‘The measure, however, 
can at best be but a pitiful patch- 
work, and no one that has the 
true interests of education at 
heart would regret its abandon- 
ment. 

In the House of Commons the 
Trade Disputes Bill, having passed 
the Report stage, with amend- 
ments extending the right of 
peaceful picketing to employers 
jointly and severally, and ousting 
the jurisdiction by injunction 
against Trade Unions as defined 
by the measure, was read a third 
time without a divisionon Novem- 
ber 9. ‘The consideration on Re- 
port of the Land Tenure Bill 
amending the Agricultural Hold- 
ings Act, 1900, resulted after 
much heated debate in some im- 
portant changes. The measure 
in the form in which it was 
ordered for third reading (Novem- 
ber 14) entitles a tenant, pending 
his tenancy, to compensation, to be 
settled by arbitration, for damage 
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caused by game which he has not 
the right to kill, account to be 
taken in fixing the compensation 
of contracts made before the pass- 
ing of the Act, and further entitles 
him at the close of the tenancy to 
compensation for improvements 
at their fair value to an incoming 
tenant, and compensation for un- 
reasonable disturbance by way of 
indemnity for his expenses in 
connection with the saleor removal 
of his goods, implements, pro- 
duce or stock. The tenant is 
guaranteed the full right of crop- 
ping and disposing of the produce 
of his holding, provided he make 
adequate provision against its 
deterioration. He is also entitled 
to execute necessary building re- 
pairs without the landlord’s 
consent. The measure overrides 
agreements contrary to its pro- 
visions. The Town ‘Tenants 
(Ireland) Bill, which also gives 
effect to the principle of compen- 
sation for improvements and un- 
reasonable disturbance and over- 
rides agreements contrary to its 
provisions, was read a third time 
on November 30. By recourse to 
the method of closure by com- 
partments the Plural Voting Bill, 
a measure naturally odious to 
those whom it partially disfran- 
chises, was hurried through the 
Report stage November 26-28. 
On November 28 a Bill to pro- 
vide for the expropriation of the 
Marquis of Clanricarde from his 
Irish estates was read a first time. 

At a Chapter of the Order of 
the Garter holden at Windsor 
Castle on November 13, the King 
invested his guest, King Haakon 
of Norway, with the insignia of 
the Order. This is the first 
Chapter of the Order held during 
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the present reign, and the first at 
which a sovereign has been invested 
since the Order was conferred on 
King Victor Emmanuel in 1855. 
The ceremony was followed by a 
State banquet at which the health 
of the new Knight was proposed 
by King Edward in a speech as 
cordial as it was gracious, to 
which King Haakon responded 
with no less felicity. 

The attempt recently made by 
Messrs. Lever and other great 
firms to establish what, if not 
technically a Trust, bore a remark- 
able resemblance to that odious 
type of association, in the manu- 
facture of soap, has been frustrated 
by commercial rivalry and the 
hostility of the public. The dis- 
solution of the working arrange- 
ment was announced on Novem- 
ber 24. 

The main provisions of the 
recent Anglo-French Convention 
in regard to the New Hebrides 
are as follows: The signatory 
Powers are to be represented in 
the group by two High Commis- 
sioners, one appointed by His 
Britannic Majesty’s Government, 
the other by the Government of 
the French Republic. The High 
Commissioners are to be assisted 
by resident Commissioners and 
furnished with a sufficient police 
force, the headquarters of each 
government being at Vila on the 
island of Efate. The High Com- 
missioners are to be invested with 
joint control of the police, posts, 
telegraphs, public works, ports, 
harbours, buoys, lighthouses, 
public health and finance, and with 
the power of raising the necessary 
revenue by taxation, any deficit 
to be borne by the signatory 
Powers in equal shares. The exist- 
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ing joint Naval Commission is to 
co-operate with the High Com- 
missioners in maintaining order. 
A joint Court of Justice, consist- 
ing of three judges, one appointed 
by each of the signatory Powers, 
and the third by the King of 
Spain, is to be established, with 
jurisdiction in all civil and crimi- 
nal causes, both as between sub- 
jects of the signatory Powers and 
as between such subjects and 
natives. Municipal government 
is to be introduced upon applica- 
tion in each case of not fewer 
than thirty adult non-native in- 
habitants. The municipal fran- 
chise is to be restricted to non- 
Natives, but adults of either sex 
and any nationality are to be 
eligible for the Council. The 
scheme looks pretty enough on 
paper, but time alone can show 
how far it is workable ; and it is 
feared in Australia that the estab- 
lishment of municipal institutions 
will prove unduly advantageous 
to the French, who are said to 
predominate in those parts of the 
islands where the experiment is 
most likely to be tried. 

On November 8 the signalling 
camp at Abiam on the north-west 
border of Cape Colony was sur- 
prised by a small party of Boers 
from German South-West Africa, 
under the command of one 
Ferreira. The raiders, who hoped 
to raise a rebellion, opened fire on 
the camp at close quarters, and 
having placed two of the four 
troopers who guarded it hors de 
combat, closed in and took the 
rest prisoners, They afterwards 
burned the camp and marched 
towards Upington pursued by the 
police, who succeeded in capturing 
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district on November 16. The 
prisoners were committed to Up- 
ington gaol pending their trial. 
Commander Peary has returned 
from his fourth Arctic expedition, 
having failed indeed to reach the 
North Pole by some 153 miles, 
but having outdone both his own 
previous performances and those 
of Nansen (1895) and Cagni 
(1900). The expedition started 
from New York in the steamer 
Roosevelt, specially designed for 
the purpose, and manned and offi- 
cered by Newfoundlanders under 
the command of Captain Bartlett 
in July 1905, and speedily reached 
the North Greenland coast; but 
after leaving Etah (August 16) 
encountered much ice, and off 
Cape Sheridan (September 5) the 
Roosevelt became ice-bound. Never- 
theless, the winter, which perforce 
was passed there, is described as 
comparatively mild, though squally 
and even tempestuous. The cured 
whale-meat having proved to be 
poisonous, was thrown away, but 
better food was found in musk 
oxen, reindeer, hare, salmon and 
trout. About February 21, 1906, 
the explorers took to their sledges 
en route for the Pole. In three 
marches they reached Cape Hecla, 
whence they pushed gallantly for- 
ward in four parties over rough 
ice and open leads varied by young 
ice that gave beneath their weight 
as far as 84° 38’ north latitude. 
Commander Peary then sent two 
of the parties back for supplies, 
and after establishing a cache for 
their behoof, continued the jour- 
ney with the rest of the company. 
Being, however, carried seventy 
miles eastward of their course upon 
a drifting ice-floe, and despairing 
of succour by the supporting par- 
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ties, they were fain to turn back, 
when by forced marches they had 
reached (April 21) 87° 6’, north 
latitude. The return journey was 
not accomplished without much 
hardship, peril and _privation, 
owing to blinding snowstorms, 
leads, floating floes, and thin or 
shattered ice, and the failure of 
other means of subsistence than 
dog’s flesh. Terra firma was, 
however, reached on May 12, and 
then the Roosevelt was regained 
without much difficulty, the sup- 
porting parties being rejoined 
and partly rescued by the way. 
A complete survey of the north 
coast of Grant Land, which estab- 
lished the existence of other land 
near the hundredth meridian, com- 
pleted the exploration, in the 
whole course of which, notwith- 
standing the hardships and risks 
encounteted, no life was lost. The 
Roosevelt was got under way on 
July 31, but her progress was so 
impeded by ice and dirty weather 
that it was pot until November 15 
that she left Chateau Bay for 
New York. 

By the Ministerial statement read 
by M. Clemenceau in the Cham- 
ber and by M. Guyot-Dessaigne 
in the Senate on November 5, 
the new French Government 
stands pledged to continue the 
pacific but patriotic foreign policy 
of its predecessor, maintaining the 
defensive forces of the country 
intact and faithfully adhering to 
the Russian alliance, and the 
existing ententes cordiales. In re- 
gard to the religious question there 
is to be no compromise with the 
“‘ spirit of domination” ‘‘ emana- 
ting from a foreign authority and 
subject to foreign influence.” The 
Separation Law will therefore be 
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strictly enforced, and if necessary 
reinforced. For the rest, the 
policy of the Government is “‘ the 
development of individual rights 
by the organisation of appropriate 
guarantees,” which includes inter 
alia the abolition of courts-martial, 
the extension of the powers of 
provincial authorities and of trade 
unions, the complete secularisa- 
tion of schools, a ten-hours working 
day and old-age pensions, and the 
extension to agricultural labourers 
of the law relating to accidents to 
workmen. Other important items 
in this remarkable programme are 
the purchase by the State of the 
Western Railway Lines, the re- 
Vision of the Mines Act of 1810, 
a graduated income tax, and the 
supersession, if necessary, of direct 
taxation by a tax on capital. 
Radical as the programme is, it 
was sanctioned in the Chamber by 
the immense majority of 395 to 
96. On November 13, the 
Chamber, by 416 votes to 163, 
approved the policy of the Govern- 
ment in regard to the Church, as set 
forth at large by MM. Briand and 
Clemenceau. It is, therefore, now 
certain that the law will be en- 
forced with a judicious firmness 
which will tend greatly to discou- 
Tage passive resistance, It is of 
good omen that comparatively 
little opposition has of late been 
offered to the officials charged 
with the disagreeable duty of 
taking the inventories of Church 
property. At the close of the 
month the Government in pursu- 
ance of the Algeciras Act and 
with the assent of the signatory 
Powers, took the first step towards 
the restoration of order in 
Morocco by directing a squadron 
of three ships under Admiral 
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Touchard to proceed to Tangier 
without delay. 

The lengthy and _ elaborate 
apology—for such in effect it 
was—for the policy of his 
Imperial Master, delivered by 
Prince Biilow in the Reichstag on 
November 14, is of somewhat 
more than ephemeral interest. 
Disquietude must indeed be wide- 
spread in Germany when the 
Chancelior deems it incumbent 
upon him to pour so much oil on 
the troubled waters. Nor is more 
than a transient effect to be 
expected from such a speech. The 
only conclusive reply to the 
demand for constitutional govern- 
ment would be the adoption by 
the Emperor of a sober and 
sagacious policy, such as could 
be whole-heartedly approved by 
the nation at large, and that 
apparently is to be looked for 
when the leopard changes his 
spots, The Emperor has accepted 
the resignation of the corrupt 
Minister of Agriculture for Prussia, 
General von Podbielski, but has 
decorated him with the Grand 
Cross of the Order of the Red 
Eagle; and it is announced that 
his policy of dear meat will be 
continued by his successor, 
Herr von Arnim-Criewen. On 
the other hand, the Imperial Edict 
issued on November 18, with the 
counter-signature of Prince Biilow, 
evinces by its vague half-promise 
of old-age pensions and other 
boons for the working classes a 
deplorable disposition to coquet 
with Socialism. 

In Russia, though there has 
been no lack of deeds of violence, 
chiefly robberies by armed bands, 
and it has been deemed necessary 
to proclaim a state of war in the 
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Kuban district of the Caucasus, 
calm has on the whole prevailed 
during the month. The country 
is now engrossed with the election 
campaign, and the happy coinci- 
dence of the termination with 
this year of the ground-rent pay- 
able to the State on the Com- 
munal allotments granted to the 
peasants at the emancipation has 
been turned to account by the 
Government, which on Novem- 
ber 25 issued a ukase authorising 
the conversion of such allotments 
into freeholds. 

The ordinances for the enforce- 
ment of the anti-opium edict of 
September 20, issued at Peking on 
November 21, are such as at any 
rate to leave no reasonable doubt of 
the good intentions of the Govern- 
ment. Not only is the cultivation of 
the poppy not to be extended, but 
it is to be reduced by one-tenth 
annually, on pain of confiscation 
of the ground illicitly cultivated, 
while a premium is to be put 
upon the speedier discontinuance 
of such cultivation. The use of 
opium is prohibited save for such 
habitués as enter their names and 
the amount they consume at the 
Yamén or in the books of the 
village headman ; and no opium 
is to be sold except on presen- 
tation of a ticket of registration. 
All high officials are bound to 
wean themselves of the habit 
within a certain time, and officials 
under sixty years of age must do 
so within six months on pain of 
dismissal from office, while deceit 


will entail loss of rank, ‘Teachers, 
scholars, soldiers and sailors are 
allowed only three months wherein 
to effect their reformation. Other 
habitués under sixty years of age 
must diminish their consumption 
of the drug by 20 per cent. per 
annum, on pain of dismissal from 
office, deprivation of degrees or 
other degradation ; and the names 
of such as after ten years are still 
unreformed are to be posted in 
public places. Opium-smoking is 
prohibited in wine-shops and inns ; 
and the sale of pipes, lamps and 
other articles used by smokers is 
to cease after a year’s grace, 
Opium dens are to be closed 
within six months, opium shops 
are to be registered and gradually 
closed, and meanwhile are to be 
liable to confiscation unless their 
books show an annual decrease of 
sales. Provision is also made for’ 
the distribution of antidotes to 
habitués by Government officials at 
cost price or gratis, and for the 
establishment and encouragement 
of anti-opium societies. Finally, 
the importation of opium is, if 
possible, to be terminated within 
ten years, and to that end over- 
tures are to be made by the 
Wai-wu-pu to the Governments 
of Great Britain, France, Hol- 
land and Persia; the strictest pre- 
cautions are to be taken to pre- 
vent the illicit importation of 
opium or morphia, and the 
manufacture of morphia is pro- 
hibited throughout the Chinese 
Empire. 
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Nov. 1. The Archduke Orrto, 
nephew of the Emperor Francis 
Joseph, died this day, in his forty- 
first year. He was known as one 
of the finest cavalry officers in the 
Austrian Army. The funeral took 
place in the Capuchin Church, 
Vienna. 

Nov. 4. Colonel the Hon. NortH 
pe Coicny DatrympLe-HaMiLTon 
died this day, in his fifty-fourth 
year. ‘Thesecond son of the tenth 
Earl of Stair, he entered the Army 
in 1871, and was present with the 
Scots Guards at Tel-el-Kebir, 1882. 
Three years later he was engaged 
in the Suakin Campaign, and was 
severely wounded. In 1899 he 
served in the Boer War and was 
again wounded. For his fine 
qualities as an officer he was pro- 
moted to the command of the 3rd 
Battalion of the Scots Guards, 
which he held till 1905. The 
funeral took place at Dailly 
Churchyard, Ayrshire. 

Nov. 4. Aucusta Serina, Lady 
WatsincuaM, died this day. Mar- 
ried in 1849 to Lord Burghersh, 
she was left a widow two years 
later. She married the late Duca 
di San Teodoro some time after, 
but obtained separation in 1876. 
Her daughter is the mother of 
Princess Teano and of the Marchesa 
Isabella Chigi. In 1877 Lady 
Burghersh married the sixth Lord 
Walsingham. Her gracious manner 
and the nobility of her character 
will long be remembered. The 
funeral took place at Merton, 
Norfolk. 

Nov. 5. The Hon. Avuseron 
Hersert died this day, at the age 
of sixty-eight. The third son of 
the third Earl of Carnarvon, Mr. 


Herbert was uncle of the present 
peer. Graduating from St. John’s 
College, Oxford, he was elected a 
Fellow some years later and lec- 
tured in history and jurisprudence. 
He resigned his fellowship in 1869 
and in the following year entered 
Parliament for Nottingham. A 
speech with strong socialistic ten- 
dencies which he delivered in 1872 
loosened his hold on the sympa- 
thies of the House, and he retired 
from politics. Mr. Herbert had 
been from 1859-62 a lieutenant 
in the 7th Hussars, and later took 
part with the Danes in their 
struggle with Germany. For 
many years past he had lived at 
Ringwood, in the New Forest, 
where he contributed articles from 
time to time on geological and 
palzological subjects, on which he 
held views that have not always 
found support among other stu- 
dents in these branches of science. 
The funeral took place in the 
grounds of his Ringwood estate. 

Nov.5. Mrs. Priscrtta M’ Laren 
died this day, in her ninety-third 
year. The sister of John Bright 
and the friend of Elizabeth Fry, 
she early engaged in some of the 
great movements of the time. As 
a speaker on woman suffrage the 
effectiveness of her utterances was 
not lessened by a certain womanly 
restraint which gratefully distin- 
guished them from the speeches of 
her followers. 

Nov. 7. Mr. R. T. Horcuxin 
GuirritH, C.I.E., in his eighty- 
first year. From Queen’s College, 
Oxford, where he was Boden San- 
scrit scholar in 1849, he went to 
Marlborough, and thence after a 
short time to India in 1853 upon 
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his appointment to the Chair of 
English Literature at Benares. He 
was subsequently Principal of the 
Benares College, but resigning in 
1879 he was made Director of 
Public Instruction in the N.-W. 
Provincesand Oudh. Mr. Griffith 
retired in 1885. 

Nov. 8. Captain J. B. Batxarp, 
R.N., in his eighty-ninth year. 
Entering the Army in 1831, he 
saw service off the coast of China 
in 1842, and in the war with Rus- 
sia. He retired in 1868. 

Nov.8. Lieut.-Gen. Sir Ropert 
Gorpon Rocers, K.C.B., in his 
seventy-fourth year. He joined 
the Bombay Army in 1848, and 
took part in the Umbeyla Campaign, 
1863, and the Hazara expedition. 
He also saw service in Afghanis- 
tan, 1878, and in Egypt in 1882, 
when he was present at Tel-el- 
Kebir. Sir Robert was promoted 
lieutenant-general in 1893 and de- 
corated with the K.C.B. in 1899. 

Nov. 9. One of the most pro- 
minent educationists of her time 
is removed by the death of Miss 
Dorotuea Bgate, in her seventy- 
sixth year. Surrounded from her 
childhood by influences that tended 
to strong mental development, 
Miss Beale found, in 1846, in the 
newly founded Queen’s College, 
Harley Street, that powerful edu- 
cational stimulus which so many 
experienced whose studies were 
directed by Frederic Denison 
Maurice, at that time her tutor in 
literature and philosophy. Trench 
and Plumptre were also associated 
with the institution ; so that when 
Miss Beale finished her career as a 
student at the College she was fully 
equipped for the post of mathe- 
matical and classical tutor which 
the College conferred on her. 
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After seven years’ strenuous work, 
she resigned her appointment and 
went as head teacher to the Clergy 
Daughters’ School at Casterton, 
where, however, she only remained 
a year; and in 1858 accepted the 
charge of the Ladies’ College, 
Cheltenham, with which her name 
will ever be associated. At her 
entrance upon her duties there she 
found sixty-nine pupils; in 1905 
there were a thousand. The re- 
cord of her work there is one of 
continued progress, With a mind 
singularly open and fearless, Miss 
Beale built up a complex organi- 
sation based on her intimate ex- 
perience of the best methods of 
scholastic and University training 
both here and abroad. Her vaca- 
tions she had long spent, when- 
ever practicable, in visiting the 
colleges of Germany and Switzer- 
land, and the knowledge she 
acquired she was quick to turn to 
account. Amongst her notable 
achievements, the foundation of 
St. Hilda’s College at Cheltenham, 
and St. Hilda’s Hall, Oxford, 
marks an educational advance that 
would have been impossible to 
imagine but for her, and but for 
her would have been impossible to 
carry into effect. Miss Beale’s 
services have been widely recog- 
nised. She was elected an Offi- 
cier de l’Académie de Paris, 1889, 
and a member of the advisory 
board of London University, 1901. 
She was an LL.D. of Edinburgh, 
and was granted the freedom of 
the borough of Cheltenham. The 
funeral took place, upon the offer 
of the Dean and Chapter, within 
Gloucester Cathedral. 

Nov. 10. Col. ARcuiBatp 
Epwarp Dutay, in his sixty-first 
year. He served through the 
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Afghan War, 1879, and accom- 
panied Roberts on the march to 
Kandahar. In the Mohmund 
operations he had charge of the 
Mountain Artillery, and in the 
Tirah Campaign commanded a 
brigade division with great credit. 

Nov. 10. Deputy - Surgeon - 
General Jutius Wizzs, in his 
seventy-ninth year. From St. 
Thomas’s Hospital, where he took 
his degree of M.R.C.S. in 1851, he 
joined, after a short interval, the 
Army Medical Corps, and served 
through the Crimea, and later 
through the China Campaign, 
1860. In 1874 he took part in 
the Ashanti Campaign, and also 
served as a volunteer on the medi- 
cal staff in the Franco-German 
hostilities. He was appointed head 
of the Herbert Hospital, Wool- 
wich, in 1881, and retired from the 
Army in 1883. 

Nov. 11. Mr. Joun Devonsuire 
Exuis, in his eighty-third year. 
Educated at King Edward VI.’s 
School, Birmingham, he went to 
Sheffield in 1854, after having 
spent seven years in his father’s 
business of brass manufacturer. 
In Sheffield he joined Mr. John 
Brown, and together they laid the 
foundation of the great firm of 
John Brown and Co., Ltd., 
which employs at the present 
time 16,000 men. The manu- 
facture of steel rails by the 
new Bessemer process was under- 
taken upon Mr. Ellis’s recommen- 
dation. His principal inventions 
affected the manufacture of armour- 
plates for vessels, which were of 
paramount importance until super- 
seded by the Krupp process. More 
recently the advantages of the 
steam turbine induced Mr. Ellis’s 
attention, who fitted out the 
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Cunarder Lusitania, built by his 
firm, with turbine engines of the 
finest type. Mr. Ellis continued 
to give the closest attention to his 
business, of which he had an inti- 
mate knowledge in every depart- 
ment, until the end of his life. 

Nov, 12. Major-General Lord 
Concteton, C.B., died this day, in 
his sixty-seventh year. Joining 
the 3rd Foot in 1855, he saw ser- 
vice in the Zululand Campaign 
1879. Promoted major-general in 
1893, he commanded an infantry 
brigade at Gibraltar, 1895-1900. 
In 1900 he was given the com- 
mand at Malta. He retired in 
1902. The funeral took place at 
Brookwood cemetery. 

Nov. 15. The death of the 
Viscountess Sztsy occurred this 
day, at the age of sixty-seven. As 
Miss Selby she married Mr. Wil- 
liam Court Gully in 1865. Mr. 
Gully was elected Speaker in 1895, 
and upon his retirement he entered 
the Lords with the title of his 
wife’s maiden name. The funeral 
took place at Brookwood Ceme- 
tery. 
Nov. 16. Mr. Joun R. Wicuam, 
at the age of seventy-eight. For 
many years connected with the 
Dublin Chamber of Commerce, 
his most memorable work was in 
connection with the introduction 
of gas as an illuminant into light- 
house equipment. His experiment 
at Rockabill Lighthouse in 1868 
proved successful and was repeated 
by the authorities with the best 
results. Mr. Wigham’s inventions 
extended to other harbour appli- 
ances, such as sirens and fog-sig- 
nals, which have been adopted by 
Trinity House and various harbour 
boards, as the most complete of 
their kind. 
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Nov. 19. Professor James Row- 
LEY, at the age of seventy-two. 
He joined the staff of University 
College, Bristol, upon its founda- 
tion in 1876, as Professor of Modern 
English History and English Lit- 
erature, and continued in the post 
for thirty years. 

Nov. 20. Mr. Cuartes Locke 
Eastiake, nephew of Sir Charles 
Eastlake, died this day. After 
a good art training, he became 
secretary of the Royal Institute of 
British Architects in 1866, and 
twelve years later was appointed 
keeper of the National Gallery, 
where he remained for twenty 
years. He published many books 
on art subjects: a ‘‘ History of 
the Gothic Revival in England ” 
(1870), four Handbooks to 
Foreign Picture Galleries (1883-8), 
&c. The funeral took place at 
Kensal Green. 

Nov. 21. Sir Ricuarp Farrant 
died this day, at the age of seventy- 
one. The friend of the late Lord 
Rowton and the forwarder of his 
schemes for the better housing of 
the working classes, Sir Richard 
Farrant was elected a director of 
the Artisans’ Dwellings Company 
in 1877. The first of the Rowton 
Houses, that at Vauxhall, was 
founded in 1892, with Sir Richard’s 
active co-operation; in 1894 a 
limited company was formed to 
develop and extend the scheme, 
which already showed signs of suc- 
cess, Sir Richard Farrant pos- 
sessed great financial ability, and 
his practical advice was of the 
greatest assistance in the further- 
ance of this new and hazardous 
form of philanthropy which the 
two men had the pleasure of see- 
ing accepted on all hands as 
effectively solving some at least 
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of the problems created by the 
conditions of modern city life. Sir 
Richard received the honour of 
knighthood in 1897. ‘The funeral 
took place at West Hoathley, 
Sussex. 

Nov. 22. The Rev. Henry 
Barnes Byrne died this day, in his 
eighty-third year. After a success- 
ful University career, he was 
elected, in 1849, Fellow of Queen’s 
College, Oxford, and later, Dean 
and Tutor. In 1863 he was ap- 
pointed vicar of Milford, Hants, 
which living he resigned in 1881. 
The funeral took place at Win- 
chester Cemetery. 

Nov. 22. Mr, G. J. Dumvitie 
Less, J.P., in his fifty-eighth year. 
One of the most prominent sports- 
men in Shropshire, he had twice 
been master of the Tanatside Har- 
riers—a pack which existed as long 
ago as 1754—and was one of the 
promoters of the Llanymynech 
Steeplechases. As a writer he is 
well known for his book on ** Hare 
Hunting.” He was a member of 
the Shropshire County Council 
and a governor of Oswestry Gram- 
mar School. 

Nov. 22. The death occurred 
this day of Viscount Hamppgn, in 
his sixty-sixth year. His father, 
the first of the title, had been, as 
Mr. Brand, Speaker of the House 
of Commons from 1872 to 1884. 
From Rugby, where he was edu- 
cated, Lord Hampden went into 
the Coldstreams, retiring after 
seven years’ service with a cap- 
taincy. Turning his attention to 
politics, he entered Parliament in 
1868 as Member for Hertfordshire, 
and after defeat in 1874 returned 
in 1880 as Member for Stroud. 
He did not make any particular 
mark in the Commons,however, but 
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after his succession to the peerage 
was enabled to fulfil important ser- 
vices as Governor and Comman- 
der-in-Chief of New South Wales, 
which office he assumed in 1895. 
His insight into the affairs of the 
colony and his tactful handling 
of questions of importance, 
enabled him to dispel the diffi- 
culties that attended the fede- 
ration movement and to effect a 
satisfactory settlement. He re- 
signed his Governorship in 1899, 
and returned to this country. The 
funeral took place at Kimpton. 

Nov. 22. Mr. H. W. G. Marx- 
HEIM died this day, in his sixty- 
second year. Born in Smyrna, he 
was educated in Paris, and after- 
wards at University College, Ox- 
ford, where he obtained a brilliant 
degree. He was for a time an 
Inspector of Schools, but resigned 
his appointment on the ground of 
ill-health. At the Alabama Con- 
ference he acted as secretary to 
the British Arbitrator. Mr. Mark- 
heim had been a Fellow of Uni- 
versity College since 1871. The 
funeral took place at Nunhead. 

Nov, 22. Major-Gen, Cuar.es 
Frepericx Nort, at the age of 
ninety-one. He joined the East 
India Company in 1833, and took 
part in the Afghan Campaign, 
1838, while in 1857 he was engaged 
on special service in the Persian ex- 
pedition. He was promoted major- 
general in 1864. 

Nov. 24. The death occurred 
this day of Mgr. Fiorian von 
StaBLewsk1, Archbishop of Posen, 
in his sixty-sixth year. Educated 
at Posen and Munich, Dr. von 
Stablewski was ordained in 1865. 
After a short experience as religious 
instructor at the Schrimm Gym- 
nasium, he was elected a Polish 
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Deputy to the Prussian Diet. In 
this capacity he stood in deter- 
mined opposition to Bismarck in 
his anti-Polish policy. The ability 
and power which he displayed in 
politics gained for him in 1891 
the Archbishopric of Gnesen and 
Posen, in which position he con- 
tinued to the end to give expres- 
sion to the aspirations of his 
countrymen, with which he was 
known to be in the closest sym- 
pathy. 

Nov. 24. Dr. Epmunp Symes 
Tuompson, at the age of sixty- 
nine. Graduating M.B. in 1859, 
at London University, his brilliant 
work gained him the University 
Medical Scholarship and gold 
medal, Elected a member of the 
Royal College of Physicians in 
1862 and a Fellow in 1868, he was 
for nearly forty years one of the 
foremost authorities on pulmonary 
diseases, a branch of pathology 
which he diligently investigated 
during his long connection with 
Brompton Hospital, to which in- 
stitution he was consulting physi- 
cian at the time of his death, 
The funeral took place at Fin- 
mere. 

Nov. 25. Miss Louisa Maria 
Hussarp died this day, Well 
known as an advocate for the 
employment of gentlewomen and 
girls of good education as teachers 
in elementary schools, she wrote 
largely in support of her views in 
the Woman’s Gazette, of which she 
was editor, and in the Labour 
News. In 1880 she instituted the 
“Englishwoman’s Year Book.” 
Her interest in all that concerned 
woman’s work, especially in teach- 
ing and nursing, directed the 
course of her life for more than 
thirty years. Miss Hubbard was 
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born in Russia, but spent most of 
her life in England. She retired 
to the Tyrol in 1898. 

Nov. 30. The death occurred 
this day of Miss Mary Barzson, at 
the age of forty-one. Educated at 
Newnham College, she took a first 
class in the Historical Tripos in 
1887, and soon proved her ability 
as a historian with the highest 
claims to recognition. To the 
“Cambridge Modern History” 
she contributed a chapter on the 
French in America,” while of 
the ‘Cambridge Medieval His- 
tory” in preparation, she was to 
have been one of the editors, 
Her researches in the subjects of 
monasticism and early municipal 
records, amongst many others, are 
of high importance; the special 
faculty which she possessed of col- 
lecting and assimilating evidence 
from all sources giving a value to 
her work which, together with 
rare power of exposition, places it 
in the foremost rank. 

Nov. 30. General Joun Dunne 
died this day, in his eightieth year, 
After serving with distinction in 
the Crimea, he threw in his lot 
with Garibaldi, and soon became 
one of his most trusted officers. 
At Palermo he raised a regiment, 
which under his command did ex- 
cellent service, particularly at 
Milazzo. At Volturno General 
Dunne commanded a brigade, and 
was seriously wounded, After the 
establishment of the monarchy he 
received every honour, though his 
special request to receive a com- 
mission in the newly constituted 
Italian Army was, to his regret, not 
granted, The great value of 
General Dunne’s work lay in his 
power of disciplining raw recruits 
and imposing on them the habits 
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that should fit them for conflict 
with regular troops, a quality that 
went far in deciding the outcome 
of the Revolution and bringing to 
a successful issue the cause of 
Italian Unity. 

Nov. 30. The death occurred 
this day of Sir Epwarp Ragp, 
K.C.B., in his seventy-seventh 
year. He had for a short time 
held a position at Sheerness Dock- 
yard, and subsequently had edited 
the Mechanic's Magazine before, in 
1860, he became secretary of the 
Institution of Naval Architects. 
Three years later he was appointed 
Chief Constructor of the Navy,and 
set himself to the serious study of 
the problems which attached to 
ironclad protection and equipment; 
for at that time wooden vessels were 
only just going out of commission. 
One of the types he found in favour 
at theAdmiralty was theturret-bat- © 
tleship; but, although he himself 
designed the famous Devastation in 
1869, the turret never entirely 
commended itself to his judgment, 
and it was his failure to convince 
the authorities of his misgivings 
that led to his retirement from the 
Admiralty in 1870. In the suc- 
ceeding years, however, he con- 
tinued to design battleships for 
other nations; two at least of 
which, the Triumph and Swiftsure, 
built in 1903, found their way back 
into the British Navy. Sir Edward 
Reed, soon after his resignation, 
entered Parliament as Member for 
Pembroke Boroughs, 1874,and later 
sat for Cardiff, which constituency 
he represented till 1905. His pub- 
lications were numerous, and in- 
cluded “ Shipbuilding in Iron and 
Steel,” “The Stability of Ships,” 
“ Japan,” &c. Sir Edward Reed 
was elected an F.R.S. in 1876. 
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212 
Chambers of Commerce, Congress 
of, and Colonial preference (Re- 
view of the Month), 212, 435 
Chelsea, Sir Thomas More’s House 
at (Notebook), 308 


Chelsea Old Church clock (Note- 
book), 309 

Chesterfield, Lord, in fact and 
fiction, 113 

Chicago Meat Packers’ trade (Re- 
view of the Month), 98 

Chile, Earthquake in (Review of 
the Month), 325 

China, Anti-Opium Edict (Review 
of the Month), 439, 666 

Clark’s, Charlés, Private Press, 
Great Totham (Notebook), 

Cenc. Companions, 86 

Cocks, Reg. H., on the Milkmaid 
Cup (Letter), 291 

Collier’s, Jeremy, Dialogue of 


Usury. Letter, by Geoffrey 
Martin, 182 
Collisions owing to excessive 


Speed (Review of the Month), 
213 
Congo State Reform Commission 
(Review'of the Month), 98 
Connoisseur, The (Short Notices), 


92 
Consecration Stones (Notebook), 
419 ; 
Conway, Anne, Viscountess, a 


Pupil of Van Helmont the 
Younger, 464 

Conybeare’s, Rev. Edward, History 
of Cambridgeshire (Short No- 
tices), 91 

Corn Lore, A Sheaf of, 607 

Cornish Notes and Queries (Note- 
book), 320 

Corpse-Candle, The, 314 

Coryate’s Crudities (Notebook), 


I 
“Country Mouse,” Letter by, on 
Nicholas Breton’s Fantastickes, 
112 
Cowper, Wmi., and Lady Austen, 
345 
Coxon, Captain, 1 
Crabbe, George, 


! and Opium 
(Notebook), 533 


Index 


Crete, High Commissioner of 
(Review of the Month), 438 

Criminal Lunatics (Notebook), 78 

Cuban Insurrection (Review of 
the Month), 325, 439 


Day’s Doings, The, of a Nobody, 
256 

Denshawi, Attack upon British 
Officers at (Review of the 
Month), 97 

Dining with Duke Humphrey, 
581 

Dobell’s, Bertram, Catalogue of 
Privately-Printed Books (Note- 
book), 534 

Dolphins (Notebook), 196 

Dowland, John, New Facts about, 
Letter by W. H. Grattan Flood, 


287 

Drama, The. New Light on Old 
Stories, Letter by W. J}. Ian 
O44 


Dreyfus, Captain, Reinstatement 
of (Review of the Month), 215 
Drinking - Vessels, Leather, &c., 

153, 367 
Dugald Dalgetty, The Real, 275 
Dun Emer Press (Notebook), 418 
Duport’s (James), Bible in Greek 
hexameters, Letter on, by A. V. 
Gough, 66 


Earthquake shocks in S. Wales and 
neighbourhood (Review of the 
Month), 96 

Eastland Company, Acts of the; 
edited by Miss Sellers (Royal 
Historical Society), 205 


Ecclesiastical Discipline, Royal 
Commission on (Review of the 
Month), 209 


Edmonton, 538 

Education Bill, The (Review of 
the Month), 95, 210, 321, 549, 
660 

Esperanto, by Stanley Lane-Poole, 
200 


675 


Euripides as woman-hater (Note- 
book), 304 


F., W. H. G., Letter on Shadwell 
and Pope as Composers, 406. 
Letter on Shakespeare and Irish 
Music, 641 

Falkner’s, J. Meade, History of 
Oxfordshire (Short Notices), 658 

Farm Labourers, The Ancient 
Customary Privileges of, Letter 
on, by F. Scarlett Potter, 399 

Feast of Candles, The, 574 

Fiction, The Flood of, 246 

Fleay, F.G. When did Shakes- 
peare write his First Play? 
(Letter), 521 

Flood,Wm, H.Grattan, New Facts 
about John Dowland (Letter), 
287 

Folk-lore, Bibliography of, by N. W. 
Thomas (Short Notices), 659 

Folk-Song Society (Learned Socie- 
ties), 88 

Forger, A Forgotten: William 
Lauder, 449 

France, Affairs in (Review of the 
Month), 664 

Ecclesiastico-political situa- 

tion in (Review of the Month), 

323, 436 

The New Ministry (Review 
of the Month), 99, 552 

Francis Rakéczy II., Prince, Re- 
moval of his remains (Review of 
the Month), 553 

Franciscan Manuscripts in Mer- 
chants’ Quay Convent, Dublin 
(Notebook), 193 ; (Review), 649 

Fresh Air Fund and Overcrowding 
(Notebook), 420 

Frodesley, Salop, The Will of a 
Fourteenth-Century _ Rector, 
Letter by J. J. Britton, 297 


G.,W. W. See Greg, W. W. 

Gape Family, Muniments of the (St. 
Albans, etc., Architectural, etc., 
Society), 89 
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Garden Notes, 110, 223, 335, 4475 


559 

Garter, Order of the, First Chap- 
ter of Edward VII (Review of 
the Month), 662 

Genius, The, of the Never-Never 
Land, 271 

George III., Sterne and the Coro- 
nation of, Letter by H. R. 
Leighton, 530 

Germany, Affairs in (Review of the 
Month), 665 

Gesellschaft fiir Typenkunde des 
XV. Jahrhunderts (Learned 
Societies), 205 

Gloucester Gaol, Escape of Con- 
victs from (Notebook), 550 

Goluchowski, Count, Resignation 
of (Review of the Month), 553 

Gough, Arthur V., The Bible in 
Greek hexameters (Letter), 66 

Greene’s, Robert, Prose Works, 
H. C. Hart on (Notebook), 
655 

Greg, W. W., Letter on Theatrical 
Repertories of 1662, 69 

Gregory’s, Lady, Book of Saints and 
Wonders (Notebook), 418 

Growing Old, On, 337 

Guatemala and San Salvador, War 
between (Review of the Month), 
21 

Guess, A, at an Old Riddle (poem), 
511 


Haakon VII., King, and Queen 
Maud, Coronation of (Review 
of the Month), 98. Installed as 
Knight of the Garter (Review 
of the Month), 662 

Haddon, the Manor, the Hall, etc., 
by G. Le Blanc-Smith (Short 
Notices), 207 

Haines, Luke, Letter on Thomas 
Traherne, 72 

‘Harley, Brilliana, Lady, 140 

Hart, H. C., on Robert Greene's 
Prose Works (Notebook), 655 
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Hart, Sir Robert, Resignation of 
(Review of the Month), 215 
Helmont, Francis M. van, the 
younger, A Pupil of (Anne, 
Viscountess Conway), 464 

Hertfordshire, ‘ Lewis Evans’s ” 
Collection of Books on (Note- 
book), 419 

Hill Farm, A, in Gwalia, 483 

Historical MSS. Commission, Re- 
port on Franciscan Manuscripts 
(Notebook), 193 ; (Review), 649 

Hohenlohe-Schillingsfiirst’s, Prince, 
Memoirs, Publication of (Re- 
view of the Month), 551 

Holborn, The Bull and Gate (an 
old London Inn and Tennis 
Court), 543 

Holiday Funds, Abuse of (Note- 
book), 420 

Holy Cross, The Abbey of, Co. 
Tipperary, 622 

Hong Kong, Typhoon at (Review 
of the Month), 435 

Horace, 28 

Horfield Miscellanea (Notebook), 80 

Howard, Edmund, of Chelsea, 
Autobiography of, 1785 (Note- 
book), 308 

Humphrey, Duke of Gloucester. 
Dining with Duke Humphrey, 
581 


Idleness, 376 

In Crete, Lost Ballad and Tune, 
Recovery of, Letter, by F. Sidg- 
wick, 179 

India, Southern, Teaching of 
English to the Natives (Note- 
book), 80 

India and the Apostle Thomas, by 
Bishop Medlycott (Review), 184 

Indian Affairs (Review of the 
Month), 215 

Influenza, Sylvanus Urban’s (Note- 
book), 533 

Institucion, The, of a Gentleman, 
1555 (Retrospective Review) ,280 


Index 


Irish Literature, Trinity College, 
Dublin, and (Notebook), 80 
Irish Music, Shakespeare and, 
Letter, by W. H. G. F., 641 

Islington, Canonbury House, 381 


Jennings, Captain John, 561 

Johnson, Dr., and Oxford, 46 

Johnson (W.) and Wright’s Neo/i- 
thic Man in North-East Surrey 
(Short Notices), 92 

Jonson’s, Ben, Underwoods, Cam- 
bridge University Press, 1905 
(Typographical Notes), 93 

Jusserand’s Literary History of the 
English People, 2nd part (Note- 
book), 656 


Koepenick, Audacious Imposture 
at (Review of the Month), 551 


L., W. J. New Light on Old 
Stories (Letter), 644 

Lamb, Charles, An Unpublished 
Letter of, by S. Butterworth 
(Letter), 404 

Land, Seizure of, by the Unem- 
ployed (Notebook), 191 

Lang’s, Andrew, Sir Walter Scott 
(Review), 73 

Lauder, William, A Forgotten 
Forger, 449 

Lawler’s John, Book Auctions in 
England in the 17th Century 
(Notebook), 656 

Laying Waste, The, of Pleasant 
Places, Letter, by G. Benoit- 
Lévy, 301 

Learned Societies, 88, 205 

Leacher Drinking Vessels : 
3. The Leather Bottle, 153 
4. Their Makers, 367 

Leighton, H.R. Letter on Sterne 
and the Coronation of George 
III., 530 

London Inn, An Old (Bull and 
Gate, Holborn), 543 

London Topographical Record (Note- 
book), 192 


677 

Longevity (Notebook), 417 

Love, 602 

Lunatics, Criminal (Notebook), 
78 

Lupton’s, T., Thousand Notable 
Things (Retrospective Review), 
sit 


Maccoll, Mr. D.S., as Curator to 
the Tate Gallery (Notebook), 


79 

MaclIver’s, Mrs., Pastry School, 
Letter, by Maria S. Steuart, 
293 

Martin, Geoffrey. 
(Letter), 182 

Masefield’s, John, 4 Sailor's Gar- 
land (Review), 531 

Medizval Priory, A (Stavordale), 


Of Usury 


30 

a’ India and the Apostle 
Thomas (Review), 184 

Meredith Problem, A. Letter by 
J. O. Stobart, 648 

Meredith, George, the Poetry and 
Philosophy of, by Geo. M. Trev- 
elyan (Review), 187 

Meriton’s (G.) A Guide to the 
Surveyors of the Highways, 1694 
(Retrospective Review), 64 

Mexico, Gulf of, Hurricane 
(Review of the Month), 436, 


553 

Midnall, John : An Englishman at 
the Court of Akbar, 128 

Milkmaid Cup, The, Letter by R. 
H. Cocks, 291 

Milner, Lord, Addresses to (Re- 
view of the Month), 322 

Misers (Notebook), 417 

Modern Language Review (Short 
Notices), 658 

Monro, Robert, the real Dugald 
Dalgety, 275 

Montaigne: A Study, by R. War- 
wick Bond (Review), 413 

More’s, Sir Thomas, House, Chei- 
sea (Notebook), 308 
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Moxon’s, Elizabeth, English House- 
wifery Exemplified (Retrospective 
Review), 636 

My ‘Thoughts and Second 
Thoughts. See Thoughts. 


Nameless Stream, A, 420 

Natal, Rebellion in (Review of 
the Month), 214 

Navy, Constitution of a “ Home 
Fleet ” (Review of the Month), 


55° 

Navy Shipbuilding Programme 
(Review of the Month), 213 

Negroes, Agitation against, U.S.A. 
(Review of the Month), 439 

New Hebrides, Anglo-French Con- 
vention (Review of the Month), 
549, 663 

New Light on Old Stories, Letter 
by W. J. L., 644 

Newburgh, Raymond, Letter on 
the Bombay Bobbery Hunt 
Chair, 300 

Newcastle to Carlisle Road: 
General Wade’s Road, 34 

Newfoundland Fisheries and For- 
eign Vessels (Review of the 
Month), 547 

Nigeria, Southern, Rising in (Re- 
view of the Month), 97 

Northamptonshire Notes and Queries 
(Short Notices), 321 

Northern Notes and Queries (Short 
Notices), 208, 659 

Norway, Coronation of King 
Haakon VII. (Review of the 
Month), 98 


Obituaries. Seg separate Index. 

Old, On Growing, 337 

Oxford, Dr. Johnson and, 46 

Oxfordshire, History of, by J. 
Meade Falkner (Short Notices), 
658 


Passive Resistance, 
(Notebook), 81 


A bygone 
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Pastry School, Mrs. Maclver’s, 
Letter, by Maria §. Steuart, 293 

Persian National Council (Review 
of the Month), 325 

Pheasants (Notebook), 416 

Pilgrim Fathers, The: Governor 
Bradford’s Journal, 586 

Places, 122 

Plays, Pre-Shakespearean, 
(Notebook), 79 

Pleasantville, N. J., Railway Acci- 
dent at (Review of the Month), 


sold 


554 

Poetry on the Spanish Armada, 
501 

Poisoned Bouquets (Notebook), 
416 

Poole, Stanley Lane, on Esperanto, 
200 

Pope and Shadwell as composers, 
Letter on, by W. H. G. F., 
406 

Poplar, Poor-Law Administration 
in (Review of the Month), 660 

Porpoise, Swimmer attacked by a 
(Notebook), 196 

Potter, F. Scarlett, Letter on the 
Ancient Customary Privileges of 
Farm Labourers, 399 

Pupil, A, of Van Helmont the 


younger, 464 


Queen, The; or, the Excellency of 
her Sex, 1653 (Short Notices), 
206 


Railway Disasters, Cimarron River, 
U.S.A., and Grantham (Review 
of the Month), 436 

Red-Hills Exploration Committee 
(Learned Societies), 206 

Retrospective Reviews : 

Alley’s, W., Poor Man’s Library, 
392 

Dieeets Golden Booke of the 
Leaden goddes, 1577, 58 

Institucion of a Gentleman, 1555, 
280 


Index 


Retrospective Reviews (continued) : 
Lupton’s Thousand Notable Things 
[1595], 511 
Meriton’s Guide to the Surveyors 
of the Highways, 1694, 64 
Moxon’s, Elizabeth, English 
Housewifery Exemplified, 636 
Vaughan’s, Wm., The Golden- 
groue, 1608, 173 
Review of the Month, 95, 209, 
321, 434, 547, 660 
Reviews :— 
Bond’s, R. W., Montaigne: a 
Study, 413 
Historical MSS. Commission. 
Report on Franciscan Manu- 
scripts,Convent of Merchants’ 
Quay, Dublin, 649 
Lang’s, Andrew, Sir Walter Scott, 


73 
Masefield’s, John, 4 Sailor’s Gar- 
land, 531 
Medlycott’s, A. E., India and the 
Apostle Thomas, 184 
Memorials of Old Somerset; ed. by 
F, J. Snell, 302 
Sidney’s, Philip, Te Headsman of 
Whitehall, 409 
Trevelyan’s, Geo. M., The Poetry 
and Philosophy of George Mere- 
dith, 187 
Rheumatism, Bee Cure for (Note- 
book), 81 
Rochester Private Press (Note- 
book), 535 
Romantic Landscape (poem), by 
A. G., 391 
Royal Historical Society (Learned 
Societies), 205 
Russia, Affairs in (Review of the 
Month), 100, 215, 324, 437, 
552, 665 
Rymour Club, Edinburgh (Learned 
Societies), 88 


S. F., Letter on Anecdotes of C. 
8. Calverley, 408 


679 


St. Albansand Hertfordshire Archi- 
tectural and Archzological-So- 
ciety (Learned Societies), 88 

St. John’s Wood, Destruction of 
(Notebook), 192 

St. Michael and St. George, Chapel 
of the Order, St. Paul’s (Review 
of the Month), 95 

Selby Abbey, Destruction of, by 
Fire (Notebook), 535 ; (Review 
of the Month), 549 

Shadwell and Pope as Composers, 
Letter on, by W. H. G. F., 406 

Shakespeare, Some shadowy Char- 
acters in, 261 

and Irish Music. Letter by 
W. H.G. F., 641 

—— When did Shakespeare write 
his First Play? Letter by F.G. 
Fleay, 521 

Shanachie, The (Short Notices), 
89, 657 

Ships and their Builders, 225 

Sidgwick, F., Recovery of a Lost 
Ballad and Tune (Letter), 179 

Sidney’s, Philip, The Headsman y 
Whitehall (Review), 413 

Sisters of Mercy as Library 
borrowers (Notebook), 306 

Smith’s, G. Le Blanc, Haddon 
(Short Notices), 207 

Snell’s, F. J., Memorials of Old 
Somerset (Review), 302 

Soap Trust Frustrated (Review 
of the Month), 663 

Somerset, Old, Memorials of (Re- 
view), 302 

South African War Stores, Royal 
Commission on (Review of the 
Month), 323 

Southgate (Edmonton), 541 

Spelling-Reform (Notebook), 308 

Spiritualist’s Will, A (Notebook), 
653 

Stavordale Priory, 430 

Sterne, Laurence, and the Coro- 
nation of George III. Letter 
by H. R. Leighton, 530 
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Steuart, Maria S., Letter on Mrs. 
Maclver’s Pastry School, 293 
Stiffkey, River (A Nameless 

Stream), 421 
Stobart, J.C. A Meredith Pro- 
blem (Letter), 648 
Sudan, The. Relief of Taloudi 
(Review of the Month), 97 
Summer heat (Notebook), 190 
Sunday as holiday in France (Re- 
view of the Month), 215 
Sunshine, Joy in (Notebook), 


3 

Surrey, N.-E., Neolithic Man in, by 
W. Johnson and Wright (Short 
Notices), 92 

Sylvanus Urban’s Notebook, 78, 


190, 304, 416, 533, 653 


Telegraphy, Wireless, Convention 
(Review of the Month), 660 
Thackeray as a Sub-Editor, 474 
Theatrical Repertories of 1662, 
Letter, by W. W. G., 69 
Thomas’s, N. W., Bibliography of 
Folk-lore (Short Notices), 659 
Thoughts, My, and My Second 
Thoughts : 
1. Prophet, Priest, and King, 
238 
2. Personality and the In- 
tellectual Essences, 242 
. The Musician and the 
Orator, 244 
. A Banjo Player, 244 
. The Looking-Glass, 245 
. The Tree of Life, 358 
. The Praise of Old Wives’ 
Tales, 360 
. The Play of Modern 
Manners, 361 
9. Has the Drama of Con- 
temporary Life a Root 
of its Own? 362 
10. Why the Blind Man was 
made a Poet, 364 
11, Concerning Saints and 


Artists, 494 


we 
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Thoughts, My, and My Second 
Thoughts (continued) : 
12. The Subject Matter of 


Drama, 495 

13. The Two Kinds of Ascet- 
icism, 498 

14. In the Serpent’s Mouth, 
499 

15. The Black and White 
Arrows, 499 

16. His Mistress’s Eyebrows, 
509 

17. The Tresses of the Hair, 
501 


Tottenham, 83, 310 

Trade Disputes Bill (Review of 
the Month), 322, 662 

Traherne, Thomas, Letter on, by 
Luke Haines, 72 

Transvaal Constitution (Review 
of the Month), 213 

Transvaal Contribution to the 
Cost of the War (Review of the 
Month), 435 

Trevelyan’s, Geo. M., The Poetry 
and Philosophy of George Mere- 
dith (Review), 187 

Turco-Egyptian Frontier (Review 
of the Month), 547 

Turning of the Wheel, The (poem), 

6 


4 

Typographical Notes: Jonson’s 
Underwoods (Cambridge Univer- 
sity Press, 1905), 93 


Usury, Of, Letter by Geoffrey 
Martin, 182 


Vaughan’s, Wm., The Golden- 
groue, 1608 (Retrospective Re- 
view), 173 

Vaughan Election Chair, The, 
Letter by C. R. B. Barrett, 528 

Vivisection (Notebook), 417 


Wade’s (General) Road, 34 
Wales. A Hill Farm in Gwalia, 


483 








Wales. Walking in (Notebook), 190 
Warwick, Traditional History of, 


197 

Warwick Pageant, The (Notebook), 
81 

Wayside Wisdom, 10 

“ Wedgwood, Old,” New light on, 
20 

Westminster Public Libraries, 
Occupations of borrowers (Note- 
book), 306 

Weston, Jessie L., The Legend of 
Sir Perceval (Short Notices), 


319 
Wild Birds, Protection of (Note- 
book), 304 


Index 
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Wilhelm, Kaiser, in Austria (Re- 
view of the Month), 99 

Wiltshire Memorials (Notebook), 
536 

Winchmore Hill (Edmonton), 542 

Wingate Colliery Explosion (Re- 
view of the Month), 549 

Wisdom, Wayside, 10 

Woffington’s (Peg), Recantation 
and its sequel, 164 

Women Suffrage demonstration 

at Opening of Parliament (Re- 

view of the Month), 549 


Zululand Border, Rising on the 
(Review of the Month), 96 


OBITUARIES 


(Special articles are marked *) 


Allgood, Maj.-Gen. George, 557 

Almodovar, Duke of, 108 

Althorp, Viscountess, 218 

Arundell of Wardour, John F., 
12th Baron, 558 


Backhouse, Edmund, 105 

Bagot, Sir Charles Samuel, 221 

Ballard, Capt. J. B., R.N., 668 

Bannermann, Lady Campbell-, 335 

Barlow, Canon H. T. E., 108 

Bates, Col. Charles E., 446 

Bateson, Mary, 672 

Beadnell, Major A. G. S., 445 

Beale, Miss Dorothea, 668 

Beit, Alfred, 220 

Bell, Dr. John H., 442 

Bell, Col. Mark S., V.C., 109 

Blackie, Walter Graham, 105 

Blake, Rev. J. F., 219 

Blundell, Col. H. Blundell-Hollins- 
head, 446 

Bompas, Rt. Rev. Wm. Carpenter, 
Bp. of Selkirk, 106 

Bond, Archbishop Wm. Bennett, 

6 
pinneths, W. Chunder, 221 


Bouchot, Henri, 556 

Bradley, Major Hugh V., 107 
Bramston, J. A. T., 222 

Brinsley, Alderman Wm., 330 
Broglie, Duc de, 335 

Brooke, Ven. Archdeacon, 108 
Brouardel, Prof., 222 

Brown, Sir Geo. Thos., 108 
Buller, Sir Walter L., F.R.S., 221 
Byrne, Rev. Henry B., 670 


Cafe, Gen. Wm. Martin, V.C., 329 
Carleton, Major Hugh D., 330 
Carnegie, Hon. Charles, 442 
Chads, Admiral Sir Henry, 109 
Chapman, E., 222 
Chichester, Rear-Admiral Sir Ed- 
ward, 
Clarke, Charles Baron, 333 
Congleton, Maj.-Gen. Lord, 669 
*Craigie, Mrs. (“John Oliver 
Hobbes), 326 
Craik, Dr. Robert, 109 
Cranbrook, Lord 
Hardy), 558 
Cudworth, Wm., 104 
Curzon, Lady, 220 


(Gathorne- 
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Dalrymple-Hamilton, Col. 
Hon. North de C., 667 
Davenport, Sir Samuel, 441 
Davies, Hon. Sir James A., 444 

Deane, Walter M., 328 

Der Goltz, Baron Hermann von, 
222 

Dering, Sir Henry N., 333 

Dessirier, General, 105 

Dredge, James, 331 

Drury-Lowe, W. D.N., 441 

Dunne, General John, 672 

Duthy, Col. Archibald E., 668 

Duval, Paul, 109 

Dyer, Canon A. Saunders, 217 


the 


Eastlake, Charles Locke, 670 
Ellis, John D., 669 

Ellison, Canon Henry, 330 
Everest, Canon W, F., 446 


Fanshawe, Admiral Sir Edward, 


557 
Farquhar, Lady Mary, 442 
Farrant, Sir Richard, 670 
Fellowes, Col. Cooper M. N., 218 
Finlayson, Dr. James, 555 
Forbes, Gen, Sir John, 219 
Forsyth, Rear-Admiral C.C., 442 


Galbraith, Maj.-Gen. Sir Wm., 


55 
a Rev. Peter, 446 
Garcia, Manuel, 217 
Gard, Wm. Snowdon, 443 
Gatti, Stephano, 556 
George, Hon. C. J., 443 
Gordon, Admiral W. E. A., 331 
Gowing, Prebendary G. J., 441 
Grenfell, Capt. Hubert H., R.N., 


443 
Grenfell, Rev. George, 218 
Griffith, R.'T. Hotchkin, 667 


Hadden, Robert, 107 

Haigh, Canon Henry, 442 
Hallowes, Rey. Brabazon T., 445 
Hampden, Viscount, 670 
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Harris, Richard, 442 

*Hartmann, Eduard yon, 102 

Henderson, Sheriff A. E., 220 

Henniker, Sir Brydges P., Bart., 
21 

Herbert, Hon. Auberon, 667 

*Hobbes, John Oliver, 326 

Howard, Lady Louisa, 107 

Howell, Chas. E., 331 

Hubbard, Louisa Maria, 671 


Imrie, William, 329 
Irvine, Canon J. W., 220 


Jenkins, Col. Sir F. H., 105 
Johnstone, Major J. H. L’E., 446 
Jones, Lieut.-Col. L. F. J., 107 
Judge, Col. C. N., 222 


Kemball, Chas. G., 442 
Knutsford, Viscountess, 334 


Laidlaw, Rev. Dr. John, 445 

Langevin, Sir Hector, 107 

Langley, Rt. Rev. H. A., Bp. of 
Bendigo, 329 

Lawson, Sir Wilfrid, 218 

Lees, G. J. Dumville, 670 

Leven and Melville, Earl of, 333 

Liardet, Commander F. C. W., 
21 

Lightfoot, Archdeacon Reginald 
P., 444 

*Linnell, Wm., 440 

Londonderry, Dowager Marchion- 
ess of, 445 

“Lorrain, Jean” (Paul Duval), 
109 

Lovelace, Earl of, 334 


Macartney, Sir Halliday, 105 
McLaren, Mrs. Priscilla, 667 
Maitland, Mis: Agnes C., 332 
Markheim, H. W. G., 671 
Marryat, Dean, 554 

Marsh, Sir W. A., 222 
Marshall, William, 104 
Matheson, Rey. Geo., 334 
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Mathieson, John, 330 
Maxwell, Maj.-General Patrick, 


219 
Milling, Oliver, 444 
Molesworth, Rev. Viscount, 105 
Molloy, Monsignor, 554 
Moncrieff, Sir Alexander, 328 
Moriarty, Capt. H. A., R.N., 
331 
Moysey, Rev. F. Luttrell, 330 
Munster, Countess of, 555 
Murray, Adam, 445 
Musgrave, Canon Vernon, 555 
Nelson, Rev. Canon Thos. S., 
219 
Norgate, Rev. Canon L. A., 443 
North, Maj.-Gen. Chas. F., 671 


O’Conor Don, The, 110 
O’Neill, Rev. O. A. Wedekind, 


334 
Otto, The Archduke, 667 
Peacock, Maj.-Gen. Henry P., 
327 
Peel, Sir Frederick, 105 
Pellegrini, Dr. Carlos, 220 
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